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THE ULTIMATE STOKER COST IS IN ITS 
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Distributing Features few parts 


For complete technical description see pages 429 to 432, February 18, 1922, issue of Railway Age. 
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“ACCO” ONE-PIECE GUARD RAIL is made of special analysis 


open-hearth steel, cast to shape and thoroughly annealed. 


The design eliminates rails, bolts, guard rail clamps, and braces, 
and incorporates tie plates and foot guards. 


It simplifies and reduces the cost of maintenance and provides a 
protection of the greatest strength. 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Reading Specialties Division 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s total net expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments during 1921 totaled $1,- 


066,049. As is pointed out in the 

250 analysis of the company’s 1921 opera- 
Passenger tions, which appears on another page 
Cars of this issue, the railroad should make 


each year expenditures for capital ac- 
count of about $50,000,000—the Pennsylvania System, as a 
whole, $75,000,000. That is to say, the property invest- 
ment should be expanded to that extent to keep up with 
the growth of the road’s territory and traffic. The fact that 
the expenditures were $1,000,000 instead of $50,000,000 
reflects the trying conditions in 1921 that we all hope have 
now been left behind us. The Pennsylvania, as fortune 
would have it, has this week supplied no less than 250 
good and satisfactory reasons for feeling optimistic about 
the present situation. The 250 reasons are represented in 
the form of orders for 250 steel passenger train cars. This 
order, placed by a single system, is more than the number 
of passenger cars ordered by all roads during the year 1921. 
It is the largest order for passenger train equipment placed 
by a single system in several years. 


The ship subsidy bill now before Congress provides that 
railroads may own and operate ships in other than coast- 
; wise or Great Lakes trade or through 
The Ship the Panama Canal. Although even 
Subsidy and these prohibitions may well be thought 
the Railroads _ ill-advised, still the authority to engage 
in overseas trade might prove of great 
importance. The Canadian Pacific has shown what a rail- 
way can do in this direction. If the ship subsidy bill is 
approved as introduced, ocean shipping may prove a lucra- 
tive business. If it should, there seems to be no good rea- 
son why some of our larger railroads should not enter the 
field as carriers of both passengers and freight. Such a 
move would certainly tend to bring about closer co-ordination 
of ship and rail lines to the benefit of the owners, as well 
as of shippers and passengers. This provision should make 
the ship subsidy bill a matter of great interest to railroad 
men and, if the bill becomes a law, inquiries should be made 
by the larger roads as to the advisability of their engaging 
in ocean shipping. 


The railroad officer who aims to recommend his road to the 
public and increase its popularity has varied avenues in 
which to work. His task is not merely 
to show that passengers are carried 
safely and quickly, by courteous and 
efficient trainmen and station men; that 
freight is moved cheaply and promptly 
and losses are quickly repaired; that money received from 
the public will not be misspent. These are outstanding 
features. But the manifestations of a friendly and human 
spirit is likewise important. An example of this last, in 
which all railroad officers will be interested, is given on an- 
other page, a miniature reprint of an advertisement pub- 
lished in the newspapers of Georgia and Alabama by W. A. 
Winburn, president of the Central of Georgia Railway. To 


Disarming 
Critics by 
Frankness 


reduce the great and increasing number of grade crossing 
horrors is a troublesome problem, in which the general public 
ought to be interested as definitely as any railroad company ; 
and Mr. Winburn’s brief essay is notable as a skilful 


. marshalling of facts in such a way as to show Mr. Average 


Citizen that the railroad is actuated only by the most help- 
ful public spirit. The fireman who regretted killing people 
because it mussed up his engine is a fiction; and so also is 
the railroad president who is coldly indifferent to the woes 
of people who are struck by trains. Mr. Winburn’s ad- 
vertisement tells little that is new, but it deserves special 
credit for its candor and comprehensiveness. He has suc- 
ceeded in putting a new face on a hackneyed subject. The 
“crusade” which he proposes should be begun with legis- 
lators. 


While most of the railroads have considerable stocks of coal 
on hand and non-union mines will take care of part of the 
demand, it is probable that the coal 
strike will cause the roads much incon- 
venience unless it is speedily settled. 
The operation of the check-off system 
has placed the miners’ unions in a 
strong financial position and it is unlikely that they will give 
in soon. It is interesting in this connection to note to what 
extent the railroads have contributed to the war chest of the 
unions. According to Coal Age, the average check-off rate 
in Illinois mines during the last ten weeks of 1921 was 7.9 
cents a ton. Illinois produced approximately 68,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal and at that rate the miners’ union re- 
ceived an income of $5,372,000 in one year from Illinois 
alone. This is a high check-off rate; the average was prob- 
ably about 6 cents a ton. The railroads’ consumption of coal 
from union mines is estimated at about 80,000,000 tons. At 
this rate the union assessment increased the railroad fuel 
bill about $4,800,000 a year. This is an item of expense 
which the economists for the labor unions have never given 
much publicity but it is an economic waste nevertheless and 
should be eliminated in the future. 


Helping Finance 
the 
Coal Strike 


In laying out a new railway line it has ordinarily been 
customary to seek a route that could be followed with a 
minimum of expenditure for construc- 


Take tion. As time went on and traffic in- 
the creased it frequently ‘was found to be 
Short Cut good management to relocate the line 


and thus secure a shorter and more 
direct route or reduce the grades despite the fact that the 
change involved large expenditures for tunnels, bridges or 
other construction work. Even the small boy quickly learns 
the advantage of cutting across lots and taking the most 
direct route. In laying out railroad shops, machine tools 
have frequently been placed where they could be conven- 
iently driven by an old arrangement of line shafting or so 
that machines of the same general type would be grouped to- 
gether. But little thought was given to the expense of 
moving the work back and forth through the machine shop 
as it passed from one operation to another. Common labor 
was abundant and as it was paid a low hourly rate it was 
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thought to be cheap. If there ever was a period when work 
could be economically moved back and forth, that age passed 
long ago and will no more return than will cheap labor. 
Even if crane and other labor saving devices are provided 
every unnecessary move adds to the expense of doing a job, 
to say nothing of the delay involved. In many a shop large 
economies in operation could be effected by relocating certain 
machine tools to permit of work being passed through the 
shop by a direct route and so as not to interfere with other 
work. By the use of group or individual motor drive far 
more satisfactory layouts are now obtainable. If those 
directly responsible for shop operation would take this op- 
portunity of slackness to study the movements of the im- 
portant jobs and calculate the savings that could be obtained 
by better machine locations, they would be able to present an 
argument that would command attention. Other things than 
roadbed should be relocated to meet present conditions. 


In this day no one questions the validity of engineering as 
an important item of expense in any construction project. 
Yet there is still some difference of 
opinion as to the amount of money that 
may be spent legitimately for this pur- 
pose; one item of importance to be 
considered under this head is that of 
foundation investigations. Although a thorough knowledge 
of the foundation may effect a saving in the preparation of 
plans alone equal to the expense of the foundation investi- 
gation, the designer is often required to content himself with 
very meagre information on the assumption that the actual 
conditions will be learned as soon as the excavation is opened 
and that this will permit of necessary modifications in the 
design in ample time to carry out the work effectively. The 
difficulty with this plan is that the entire design selected 
may be found unsuitable for foundation conditions differing 
widely from those assumed, thereby resulting in practices 
which cannot be considered good engineering. Ordinarily, 
these comments do not apply to the procedure in the case of 
important structures, but in too many instances this is a just 
criticism of practices applying to the culverts and smaller 
bridges built in large numbers by the railroads, a_per- 
functory probing of the ground with an iron rod and the 
testimony of a local resident or an old employee being made 
to suffice as foundation data. How wide from the mark a 
superficial examination may be was indicated ‘a recent work 
on a series of bridge piers. The examination indicated that 
a rock foundation would be available for these piers at a 
depth of 10 ft. below the ground level, yet it was necessary 
to carry one of these piers down 50 ft. before a secure foun- 
dation was obtained. One important item in the determina- 
tion of foundation conditions is the record of past experience 
at the same site. In this respect the knowledge of the man 
in charge of the previous work is of great importance, but it 
is folly to depend upon memory for such information. The 
only safe way is to insist on a thorough record of foundation 
data so that they will be available in the future no matter 
what changes of personnel occur. 


Investigate the 
Foundations 
More Carefully 


The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission regard- 
ing the contract for locomotive repairs is an important docu- 
ment. It deserves careful attention be- 


The I. C. C. cause the investigation itself represents 
Decision a new field of activity for the commis- 
Misinterpreted sion and also because the intervention 


of the unions was largely responsible 
for the inquiry. At present the latter is the more important 
aspect of the matter. The charges of waste and graft made 
by the unions at the time the inquiry was started received 
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wide publicity in daily newspapers and the public now is 
interested in learning whether the charges made by the labor 
organizations have been substantiated. Anyone who read 
the report will see that the unions’ charges were disproved 
and while the commission finds the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania were not justified in making the repair con 
tracts, it criticizes the roads only for what it feels was an 
error of judgment. Even on this question the commission 
Was quite evenly divided. Six to five is a small majority and 
the forcefulness of the dissenting opinions shows there ar 
excellent reasons for defending the course which the railroads 
pursued. But the railroads have lost the case nevertheless 
They have lost because the daily press in most cases accepted 
the majority opinion as the decision of the entire commission 
and gave little attention to the dissenting opinions. Thre 
Hundred Millions Wasted by the Railroads makes a startling 
headline and probably few readers were sufficiently inter 
ested to continue to the end of the article where in most cases 
a single sentence stated that five commissioners dissented 
This is a striking example of how easily public sentiment 
unfavorable to the railroads can be formed. One cannot hely 
wondering whether the commission considered this outcome 
of its decision and if it had whether it would have been so 
quick to censure the roads. The harm has now been done 
The unions will no doubt make the commission’s decision 
the basis for charges of mismanagement which will be re 
vived at every rate and wage hearing. It is unfortunate that 
such an interpretation can be put on the report for it requires 
vears of constructive work on the part of the railroads to 
efface the effect of misrepresentation of one such decision. 


Ford’s Railroad Reports in Red 


H's** ForD’s NEWSPAPER reputation as a railroad wizard 
was not sufficient to keep his Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
railroad from relapsing in December into its old habit of 
earning a deficit. According to its report of earnings and 
expenses for that month, which has just been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, two months late, the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton during December failed to earn its 
expenses and taxes by $331,240, thereby wiping out all the 
net operating income that it had accumulated since July 1. 
This compares with a deficit of $226,246 in December, 1920, 
under the old management. For the year 1921, however, the 
net operating income was $43,322, which is much better than 
the showing for the previous years but still far short of 
enough to pay bond interest, to say nothing of dividends. 

For several months the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been issuing its statistical summaries with a footnote 
showing that the returns of the D., T. & I. had not been 
filed and the report for December was not received until 
after the other roads had reported for January and most of 
them for February also, and after the report of the D., T. 
& I. itself for January had been filed. No explanation was 
given as to whether the delay was caused by a too drastic 
reduction in the accounting force of the road, because it had 
failed to keep up a supply of red ink, or because of modest 
reluctance to make the results public. 

It is not probable that a deficit of $331,000 is sufficient 
to cause Mr. Ford to lose much sleep, nor is a deficit a new 
experience for the D., T. & I., but this is its first experience 
of the kind since the Ford management took charge last 
March. Following the one big jump in earnings in April, 
the net operating income in each succeeding month of the 
vear showed a decline as compared with the month before, 
although in January, 1922, the road again had a net of 
$23,000. The December report, therefore, is of some interest 
in view of the fuss that was made when the road showed 
an increase of some $200,000 in net in one month under 
Ford’s new management last April and how Mr. Ford ex- 
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plained in interviews that “anybody could do it”; he had 
merely applied ‘common-sense principles” to railroading for 
the first time. 

A railroad cannot be shut down when business is light 
as an automobile plant can and when business falls off many 
of the expenses are inclined to continue. For December the 
deficit is explained by a rather heavy decrease in revenues 
unaccompanied by a proportionate reduction in expenses. 
The operating revenues were $337,380, a decrease of $171,- 
286 as compared with December, 1920, and less than half 
what they were in some earlier months, while the operating 
expenses were $553,977, a decrease of $129,759. There was 
also an increase in taxes and a large increase in rental of 
equipment, from $54,953 to $95,123, for the D., T. & I. 
traffic is handled largely in cars of other railroads for which 
it pays a per diem rate. 

For the year as a whole the showing is more favorable, 
although the net result is less than had been shown in several 
single months. The net of $43,322 represents an increase of 
$1,572,628 as compared with 1920, when there was a deficit 
of $1,529,306; for the ten years before there was a deficit 
each year except in 1916. Most roads earned some net in 
1921 as compared with deficits in 1920, under the influence 
of higher rates and somewhat reduced expenses, in spite of 
decreased traffic, but the D., T. & I. showing for the year 
reflects the benefit of the increased earnings resulting from 
the diversion to it of Ford Motor Company tonnage. 

The operating revenues were $6,453,669, an increase of 
$1,233,064 over 1920, while the operating expenses were 
$5,406,761, a decrease of $910,428. ‘Taxes increased by 
$48,748 to $157,023 and the debit balance of equipment 
rentals increased from $291,845 to $795,063, or $503,218. 
The report shows that the saving in expenses was effected 
largely in the maintenance accounts. For-maintenance of way 
and structures $1,431,675 was expended in 1921, or $460,- 
227 less than for 1920, while maintenance of equipment cost 
$1,112,137, a reduction of $276,995. ‘Transportation expenses 
were $2,545,042, a decrease of $154,838; traffic expenses, 
$85,357, an increase of $953; general expenses, $233,744, 
a decrease of $21,219. The ratio of operating expenses to 
revenues was 83.8 as compared with 121 in 1920, a creditable 
showing, but the percentage of revenues expended for main- 
tenance dropped from 62.8 in 1920 to 39.4 in 1921 and the 
percentage of maintenance to total dropped from 51.9 to 47. 

For the month of December there was an especially heavy 
reduction in maintenance expenditures, amounting to more 
than the reduction in total expenses. Maintenance of way 
and structures expenses for the month were $124,514, a 
decrease of $60,840, while maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses were $130,090, a reduction of $114,586, with the 
transportation expenses, $272,888, were $48,705 greater than 
in December, 1920, when the earnings were greater. The 
ratio of expenses to revenues for December was 164.2 as 
against 134.4 for December, 1920. 

For January, 1922, the D. T. & I. made a better showing 
than it has made since September, with a net operating in- 
come of $23,000 as compared with a deficit in January, 
1921. As illustrating the ups and downs of Mr. Ford’s 
railroad venture, it may be recalled that the road had a 
deficit in January and February, 1921, in March a net 
operating income of $77,985, and in April a net operating 
income of $276,452. This represented the effect of the new 
traffic which came to the road after the Ford management 
took charge in March. For May, however, there was a 
slight drop in net to $263,293, in June to $261,259; in July 
to $187,395; in August, to $70,643; in September, to $46,- 
749; in October, to $15,191; in November, to $5,335, and 
in December five months’ net was wiped out by the deficit. 

Reports of the operating performance of the Ford road, 
which have also left the Interstate Commerce Commission 
statistics of Class I roads incomplete for several months, 
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are being awaited with interest in order that we may see 
how far Mr. Ford has fulfilled his promise to show up the 
bigger roads by speeding up the movement of cars. 


Why Eliminate Permissive 
Feature From Automatic Stop? 


T IS NO DouBT the purpose of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission in issuing its proposed order for the installa- 
tion of automatic train control devices to promote more 
rapid experimentation with and development of equipment 
of this character with a view of determining which types 
will be most practical under varying conditions on different 
railroads. ‘To this end certain specifications were made a 
part of the order. ‘These specifications were based in large 
part on the requisites adopted by the Joint Committee on 
Automatic Train Control of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of Safety of the commission slightly 
over a year ago. 

One of the most important departures from these requi- 
sites is the elimination of Paragraph b which would allow 
an automatic stop to be installed so that it is “under con- 
trol of engineman,’ who may, if alert, forestall automatic 
brake applications and proceed. ‘The reason for the elimi- 
nation of this paragraph by the commission has been the 
cause of much conjecture among railroad men, and at the 
hearing at Washington two weeks ago they indicated their 
desire that it be reinstated. ‘The importance of this sug- 
gestion arises from the fact that a wide difference of opinion 
prevails at present regarding the merits of the different 
types of train control, and the nature of the requirements 
desired, which difference increases the necessity for the wid- 
est possible variety of tests in order that the data which 
may be obtained therefrom and from which the commission 
will make such revisions in its requisites and specifications 
as appear necessary, shall be as comprehensive as possible. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that nothing will be done to 
hinder the widest possible development and experimentation. 

While it was probably not the intention of the commission 
to prevent the use of a simple automatic stop the specifica- 
tion seems to be so drawn as to allow only for the installa- 
tion of devices with speed control features. Such a condi- 
tion, if allowed to remain, is unfair to the railroads, the 
train control companies and to the commission itself. The 
commission, for a number of years, has recommended in 
its accident reports that automatic train control be installed. 
These recommendations could only have been based on the 
performance records of automatic stop devices. Surely the 
specifications should be made broad enough to include those 
devices which have a number of years of practical opera- 
tion behind them. 

The one great trouble in the past has been that all requi- 
sites and specifications for train control were drawn largely 
upon an ideally theoretical basis. It must be realized that 
no device approaching the ideal can be obtained until it has 
gone through an extensive development period. For these 
reasons and those presented at the hearing by A. M. Burt, 
of the railroads’ committee, it appears all the more desir- 
able that Paragraph b should be reinserted in the specifica- 
tions. Certainly it cannot be the commission’s intention to 
rule out devices which have already demonstrated their 
usefulness, nor can it afford to, if it expects to make its 
order on train control effective. By making the specifica- 
tions broad enough to give the railroads reasonable latitude 
in selecting their devices the art will be developed much 
more rapidly. Some roads may desire to install simple au- 
tomatic stops while others may wish to use speed control 
and other adjuncts. In this way comparative data may be 
collected which will be of value to all roads. 
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A Refreshing Breeze From the West 


[* THESE DAYS when the railways are being taxed so heavily 
for the construction of highways over which competing 
motor trucks may be operated while paying only nominal 
license fees, a decision which has just been rendered by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Colorado comes as a refresh- 
ing breeze from the west. ‘The commission in this decision 
denied the application of a motor stage operator for a cer- 
tificate of “public convenience and necessity” for a service 
over a highway paralleling the railway in Eagle and Gar- 
field counties during the summer months. The commission 
held in this instance that “the railway service was adequate; 
that it would be unfair to permit the applicant to ‘skim the 
cream’ of the business in the summer months, leaving the 
railroad to meet public requirements in the winter months 
when operating conditions are difficult and traffic light; and 
that in view of the larger sums paid by the railroad in 
taxes, and especially in taxes for highways, it would be 
unjust to allow the applicant to compete over these high- 
ways paid for in large part by the railroad’s money.” 

The commission further pointed out that the seven trucks 
registered in Eagle county paid $54.24 and that the 61 in 
Garfield county paid $765.02 into the state treasury in 
license fees or a total of $819.27 for the use of the state 
and county highways, while the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern paid $38,023.94, or more than 46 times as much for 
highways which it did not use at all. The commission fur- 
ther stated that “public convenience and necessity, by which 
must be understood the convenience and necessity of the 
people at large, as contra-distinguished from the convenience 
and necessity of a very small number of persons who seek 
to derive a profit from the farmers’ and home owners’ invest- 
ment in roads, never contemplated that the truck driver 
should destroy that, to the cost of construction of which he 
contributed little or nothing, or that he should reap where 
he has not sown. When the taxing laws of this state are 
so amended that the truck driver operating over state high- 
ways shall contribute his due proportion of the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of our highways, then, and not 
until then, can this commission regard his use, under proper 
conditions and restrictions, of a great and tremendously 
expensive public facility as of equal dignity and equal benefit 
to the people with the moderate use thereof by the ordinary 
taxpayer.” 

The commission is to be commended for the attitude which 
it has assumed in this case. It is to be hoped that other 
commissions, seeing the logic of its argument, will follow 
it in the regulation of this later form of “‘jitney’’ competition. 


An Opportunity for the A. R. A. 


7" GROWING REALIZATION by the public of its vital in- 
terest in adequate and inexpensive railroad transporta- 
tion is tending toward the frequent development of proposals 
for the improvement of railroad service from groups or 
individuals not directly connected with railroad operation 
or management. Some of the suggestions that are thus likely 
to be placed before the public will not be constructive. 
Others may be fundamentally sound but impracticable of 
more than a very limited application. It is even possible 
that suggestions may appear which are worthy of unqualified 
approval. But whatever the nature of these proposals, in 
the existing state of public opinion, they will be received 
with more than an open mind. In this very fact lies an 
element of danger to the well being of the railroads, or an 
opportunity which may be turned to good account for the 
development of a sound public opinion based on real knowl- 
edge. 

The possibilities for improving the effectiveness and 
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economy with which the railroads function fall in two groups, 
i. e., those which can be effected by the individual roads and 
those which require the united action of groups of railroads 
or of the railroads as a whole. The outside proposals most 
likely to receive wide public attention belong to the second 
class and hence cannot be dealt with or answered effectively 
by individual roads. At the present time there are two such 
suggestions before the public mind. One is the question of 
car pooling recently revived by the proposal of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities and the other 
is the question of the unification of terminals which is receiv- 
ing considerable attention nationally as well as in various 
localities. 

The fact that such questions cannot be dealt with con- 
structively or effectively by the railroads individually sug- 
gests the possibility for the organization of a commission 
or a group of committees, either by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives or the American Railway Association, to 
consider the practicability and the limitations of such sug- 
gestions and proposals and then, on the basis of the find- 
ings, make recommendations that can be used to clarify 
public opinion and relieve the railroads of the charge of 
neglect which silence with regard to these questions inevi- 
tably suggests. Such a body, properly organized, could go 
even further and anticipate outside suggestions by the con- 
stant considerations of the possibilities for improvements 
through concerted action and the development of practical 
means for carrying them into effect. Such an agency should 
not be representative in character in the sense that members 
of the American Railway Association are representative, but 
the members should be chosen rather for their thorough 
knowledge of railway operating conditions and their ability 
to consider the possibility for organized activities with strict 
impartiality. 


New Books 


Use of Southern Yellow Pine in Car Construction. By H. S. 
Sackett. 55 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., illustrated. Published by 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 


This booklet will be of interest to and should be in the 
hands of all those who have to do with the design, operation 
or maintenance of wooden or composite railway cars. It 
is well illustrated and is filled with much valuable in- 
formation and many good suggestions. A considerable por- 
tion of the subject matter is applicable not only to yellow 
pine lumber but also to other woods. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I outlines 
railroad car development from the early beginning of a cen- 
tury ago. Particular attention is given to the use of wood 
in freight car construction and the advantages of the com- 
posite design. Box, gondola, stock and refrigerator cars are 
discussed separately. Part II treats of the methods for 
storing and handling, or the care and protection which should 
be given to prevent decay and guard against fires. Part III 
deals with preservative treatments, offers practical sugges- 
tions, and suggests an extension of the practice. Part IV 
is devoted to the properties of Southern yellow pine and 
contains a number of tables relative to mechanical properties, 
hardness, strength, weight, recommended working stresses, 
etc., which add to the value of the book for reference purposes. 


INSURANCE ON ParcELs, left at stations, is now offered by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to the extent of $300. The rate on valises 
or packages left at the station parcel rooms to be called for, is 
ten cents for each $100 over the railroad’s present liability of $25. 
Articles exceeding $300 in value will not be accepted. Persons de- 
siring to insure will be required to sign a paper showing the 
value, and excess value stamps will be affixed by the agent. 
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Letters to the Editor 





[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


A Locomotive Engineer Tells 
How to Improve Operation 


CHICAGO, 
To THE EpITor: 


We railroad employees, and our employers, should feel 
encouraged in one thing at least. That is, there seems to be 
an appreciable reduction in the “small-boy-stuff” of calling 
each other names; this is being superseded by across-the- 
table conferences upon at least a semblance of mutual respect. 

But there are still some officials who are persistently 
squawking against punitive overtime; the odd part of it, to 
me, is that those who are crying the loudest are really bene- 
fited by the present overtime rules. Right here on my job, 
if overtime at time-and-a-half were to be replaced by our 
former arbitraries, whereby we got terminal overtime, switch- 
ing allowances, etc., I would draw a larger check each pay- 
day than I do now—for the same work. But I’d rather 
things stay as they are, for with penalty overtime hanging 
over them, the trainmasters, dispatchers and yardmasters are 
up on their toes more than they would be without it and get 
us over the road in less time than if nobody cared how long 
it took us to get in. Surely, any high operating officer who 
cannot see his advantage in this is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. If he would only give as much attention to real 
operating as he does to wage-cutting, he could see where he 
has the best of the deal when the penalty overtime rules are 
in effect. 

And there are so many ways he can “warm things up.” 
First, the terminals and intermediate yards. I do not know 
how it is on all roads, but on ours we have many yardmasters 
who were made from yard-clerks. They never switched a 
car in their lives and wouldn’t know how to start. They will 
send a yard engine off on a 30-minute job and be perfectly 
satisfied when the engine returns after two hours, not know- 
ing how long. it really should take to do the job. Or, on the 
other hand, a yard conductor who really has a two-hour job 
is severely “bawled out” because he does not finish it in 30 
minutes. A yardmaster should know how long it takes to 
do a given job. But with a perversity beyond all understand- 
ing, railroads make a yardmaster’s pay such that a yard 
conductor with the training and ability to handle a yard, 
turns up his nose when it is offered to him. Also, there seems 
to be a growing tendency to pile more “pencil-work” onto 
the yardmasters. 

Which brings me to trainmasters. A few years ago, the 
trainmasters were out on the road most of the time, riding 
trains and overseeing things generally. But now they appear 
to have so much office work that we rarely see one out on 
the road. A trainmaster is the man who actually runs the 
railroad, but making a clerk out of him is keeping him 
away from his work and the very fact that he does not get 
out as he used to is reflected in train movements, which are 
not what they were a few years ago. 

Dispatching is not up to former par either. A few years 
ago I worked on a western road during a “rush.” They 
were moving about 75 trains daily in each direction over 95 
miles of single track and we were never over nine hours 
covering the division, meeting one to five trains at each sid- 
ing. Where I am now we have all double track and a few 
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stretches of three and four tracks. Can you imagine how 
those dispatchers would have gloried in having so many 
tracks? And yet, we frequently get into a “jam” now, when 
nobody seems to know what to do. Sometimes I think the 
road would make money if it tore up all but one main track 
and hired some real dispatchers. 

In spite of all our battles, most of we American railroad 
men are loyal and want to see the operation ai the highest 
possible standard. We wouldn’t quit the game if we could. 
It’s a he-man’s job and we love it, with all of its dirt, long 
hours, poor grub, hard beds and grief, but we would like 
to see some of our operating officials get on the job—have 
less talking and more doing. Get some real yardmasters, 
who can run a yard. Cut out the office work and give the 
trainmasters a chance to run the railroad as it should be run. 
The superintendent’s office could handle much of the corre- 
spondence that the trainmaster gets. And, last but not least, 
when friend wife’s nephew comes out of college, don’t make 
a train dispatcher of him with no actual preliminary experi- 
ence. Make a brakeman or fireman of him first—unless you 
are afraid it will drive him away from a railroad for all 
time. But small loss if it does, for if he has not guts enough 
to stick and learn, he is no good anyhow. 

LocoMoTIVE ENGINEER. 


The Chief Clerk Is Not Buried 


WINNIPEG, Man. 
To THE EprirTor: 


My attention has been drawn to the letter from “Operating 
Official” entitled ““What Is Ahead of the Chief Clerk” pub- 
lished in your issue of February 25. I would like to take 
decided issue with the opinion of that gentleman, as to the 
capability of men trained in an office to successfully assume 
official positions of the rank of superintendent, or greater. 
As a matter of fact, he will not have to look far to find doz- 
ens of these men occupying positions ranging all the way 
from superintendent to president on roads all over the United 
States and Canada. I venture to say that in proportion to 
their numbers there are at least as many, if not more, such 
men occupying important official positions in great American 
railway organizations as of graduates from any other branch 
of railway service. 

Quite true, outside experience or training is a very neces- 
sary part of an officer’s equipment, but first of all should 
come the mental capacity necessary to enable him most intel- 
ligently to make use of and apply such training. I have seen 
operating officials whose experience was entirely in outside 
positions, who lacked that capacity to a much greater extent 
than the average chief clerk. The chief clerk is in a position 
where he can receive a more general training than he could 
in almost any other place, except that of an official position 
itself, and, admitting an equal mental capacity with an out- 
side trained officer, his adaptability should enable him to 
pick up the outside knowledge much more quickly than the 
outside officer can familiarize himself with the workings of 
an office. 

Particularly in an operating office the variety of subjects 
that a chief clerk is daily called upon to deal with is very 
great, and no other occupation in the ranks or among the 
semi-official positions calls for the display of greater 
adaptability or quicker or more accurate thinking. 

Of course there are many fine examples of railway officers 
in the higher ranks who have come up through station service, 
train service, dispatching service, and the mechanical and 
engineering departments, and my letter is in no way intended 
to imply that chief clerks are in any class by themselves. I 
am firmly convinced, and I believe that an analysis of official 
positions will bear me out, that in proportion to their num- 
bers, there are as many men occupying official positions who 
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were trained through the office as from any other class of 
railway employees, and that they are filling them just as 
acceptably. 

Our great Canadian systems have several officers of out- 
standing ability who received their first railway training in 
offices, and were promoted therefrom directly to operating 
official positions. E. J. STONE. 


The Consolidation of 
Freight Terminals 


CrHicaco. 
To THE EptItor: 

I have read with great care the article by F. J. Lisman 
entitled “The Consolidation of Freight Terminals” which 
appeared in the Railway Age of February 25, 1922, page 
477. This article treats of a subject of such vital importance 
that Congress has given the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specific authority to handle it. However, the article con- 
tains so much material of which we have heard before and 
so little suggestion as to remedies that I am venturing to 
write upon it. 

Consolidation and joint operation are two entirely different 
measures. Joint operation, of which the article treats ex- 
clusively under the garb of consolidation, is neither an ex- 
periment nor a new method of terminal operation. Joint 
operation has some advantages, as well as some disadvantages 
over individual operation, some of which are pointed out in 
the article. However, an operating system of “consolidated 
terminals” is the real solution of the problem. 

In the beginning, joint terminals were unknown but as 
traffic and traffic carriers increased congestion developed in 
the large centers, making some change necessary. Then 
came gradually the joint use of tracks which was an im- 
provement and later as the business grew and carrier lines 
increased still further, joint operation of the terminal facili- 
ties of two or more trunk lines was resorted to. This plan 
was an improvement, but finally difficulties again increased 
until some other method of handling these terminals became 
imperative, resulting in the organization of corporations com- 
posed of the interested railroads for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the local and through business of those lines. The new 
experiment worked out very satisfactorily to the public, to 
the owners and to those roads entering the terminal, not 
participants in the joint organization. But business still 
increased and the demands of the carriers (which really were 
the demands of the public) became more and more exacting 
until the present unsatisfactory condition developed. 

What is the answer? It would seem that after all our 
past experiences there can be but one, viz.: “independent con- 
solidation.”” Railway operation is a scientific profession 
and not a “catch as catch can” proposition requiring no 
training or experience. The professions and businesses— 
medicine, law, banking, merchandising, manufacturing, etc. 
—are divided into departments, the heads of which may have 
knowledge of the entire operation in a general way, but 
each department head is a specialist in his own line—so it 
should be in the operation of a railroad. Often a road 
officer is lost when called upon to take charge of the operation 
of a large terminal, and vice versa, notwithstanding the fact 
that each may rank among the ablest in his own particular 
specialty. This applies not only to the mere movement of 
trains and cars, but to the location and arrangement of facili- 
ties in such a way as to produce facilities capable of rapid, 
economical and satisfactory handling of freight. To do this 
requires ability, experience, forward-looking men of initia- 
tive who are in constant touch with the public and the oper- 
ating forces. 

Can the executives and directors (to whom in the last 
analysis all capital expenditures must be referred and by 
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them approved) located in New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, etc., do these 
things more ably than the executives and boards of directors 
of an entirely independent terminal corporation, the officers 
and directors of which have neither personal nor sentimental 
interest in any one of the main or trunk lines with which their 
property connects? Is not their job, first to serve the 
public and the stockholders in their corporation satisfac- 
torily? In doing this have they not satisfactorily served 
each individual trunk line railroad connecting with their 
rails? 

What are the functions of a trunk line? Are they not 
to serve satisfactorily the public and produce the greatest 
net revenue for its stockholders? What are the ambitions 
of its executives and subordinates? Are they not to perform 
this function by the adoption of the most up-to-date methods 
with the least possible expense that they may have the per- 
sonal knowledge of duty well performed, that their efforts 
and accomplishments may appear to their stockholders and 
the public as of the very highest order? Are these incentives 
and ambitions not the identical and constant pressure that 
will force the independent terminal organization on to the 
same successful far-sighted management ? 

There is no argument against the fact that the independent 
terminal company is in a far better position to improve the 
facilities, decrease the operating cost, and develop the present 
facilities (tracks, warehouses and grounds) to a point where 
the returns will be on the credit rather than the debit side 
of the ledger, for the reason that they are constantly on the 
ground with no entangling alliances to distract their attention 
from the concentrated job. Under this plan the consolidated 
terminal would bear the same revenue relation to the con- 
necting line as any other connecting line and its earnings 
on line traffic would be adjusted as a division of the rate 
just the same as the revenue on shipments from coast to 
coast is adjusted with any of the intermediate lines. 

This can all be accomplished. Terminals would. be a 
monetary asset instead of a liability as now. The public 
will be better served and have a more intimate interest in the 
operation of terminals than now. The chief argument 
against this plan will be objection to loss of identity and 
loss of business from industries located on the individual 
line’s terminal rails. There is no foundation for this argu- 
ment for the reason that as the bulk of the tonnage originat- 
ing in Chicago, for example, goes to the trunk line from rails 
other than its own there is always the “goat” in the form 
of the intermediate switching line whose service, in the event 
of terminal delays, immediately forms the “alibi.” The 
activity and personality of the traffic department plus the 
carriers through service, are the items that make for an in- 
creasing and growing business. Wits E. Gray. 


THE DENveR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN recently conducted an in- 
vestigation in Colorado to determine how much higher the wages 
paid by the railroads operating in that state were over those paid 
for similar work in other industries. In the process of the in- 
vestigation, which covered 140 industries in Colorado cities, towns 
and rural communities in which a total of 7,396 men were em- 
ployed, it was found that only one out of five industrial em- 
ployees received a rate of pay equal to or exceeding that paid 
by the carriers for like services, Of the 1,651 shop employees 
covered in this survey, 1,375 or 83.3 per cent were receiving 
lower wages than paid by the railroads, while 276 or 16.7 per 
cent were being paid the same or higher wages. 


VictorrA, BriTISH CoLUMBIA, expecting a large number of 
tourists this year, is to establish a ferry service to Anacortes, 
Washington. The ferry will have a capacity of 30 automobiles 
and will run daily, beginning on May 1. Anacortes is about 35 
miles east of Victoria, and is 88 miles north of Seattle by railroad. 




















Remarkable Improvement Shown by Pennsylvania 


Operating Expenses Decreased $190,000,000 in 1921. Only Small 
Amount of Additions and Betterments 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’s report of the operations 
of the Pennsylvania System in 1921 offers an unusual 
study in contrasts. One of these is that shown between 
results in 1921 and those in 1920. The other is the con- 
trast between what the system did in 1921 and what it should 
have been able to do had conditions not been so abnormal. 
Insofar as concerns the comparison between 1921 and 
1920, the outstanding feature is an improvement in operating 
efficiency of such character as to bring about a decrease in 
operating expenses of $190,918,090 and an increase of 
$103,336,579 in net railway operating income. In 1920 
there was a deficit after rentals of $62,622,483; in 1921, 
a net of $40,714,096. Whereas one year ago the Penn- 
sylvania’s morale—that of officers and men alike—was con- 
spicuous for what was lacking in connection with it, today 
that morale has been restored. Evidences of this change 
are apparent in many ways, but perhaps in no better way 
than that when the strike of the train service brotherhoods 
was threatened last November, the trainmen on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines East and the conductors on both the Lines 
East and West were among the few who cast majority votes 
against going out on strike. A year ago shippers were chary 
about praising Pennsylvania service; their comments were 
to the effect that Pennsylvania service was discouragingly 
poor. Today, on the contrary, shippers are inclined rather 
to praise. Their testimony is, generally speaking, that Penn- 
sylvania service is excellent. The fast freight service which 
a year ago was especially criticized is now especially well 
spoken of. 
With reference to the contrast between what the Penn- 
sylvania System did in 1921 and what it should have been 


able to do had conditions been more nearly normal, one is 
first confronted by the fact that the traffic carried by the 
system, measured in net ton-miles, was in 1921, 23 per cent 
less than in 1920. It was 30 per cent less than the traffic 
of 1917, the system’s peak year. It was actually less than 
in 1911. Another factor is the reduction in April, 1921, 
from a 6 per cent to a 4 per cent dividend rate. In spite 
of the fact that the net railway operating income of the 
system did represent an increase of $103,000,000 over the. 
1920 figure, it gave a rate of return on the property invest- 
ment of but 1.9 per cent. 


Capital Expenditures $1,000,000 


The Pennsylvania Railroad—speaking of it now as a 
railroad of 7,406 miles rather than as a system of over 
11,000—should, in keeping up with the growth of its ter- 
ritory and traffic, expend for capital improvement approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 annually. In 1921 the net charges— 
that is, after the deduction of retirements, transferred items, 
etc.—for capital account aggregated only slightly more than 
$1,000,000. 

In discussing the operating results of a system like the 
Pennsylvania, one must realize that he is dealing with a 
unit constituting about one-twentieth the total mileage of 
the country’s Class I railroads, owning about one-ninth of 
the country’s freight cars and carrying about one-tenth of 
the traffic which moves by rail. This system serves the 
larger part of that area lying east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. Naturally, there- 


fore, its operations reflect the prosperity or depression of 
Serving as it does 


the country’s industry and commerce. 
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the important ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk, it feels the effects of a prosperous or stagnant 
export trade. Further than that, its operations must neces- 
sarily serve as a mirror of the country’s success in solving 
the railway problem. What is true of the activities of the 
Pennsylvania System must, speaking generally, be true of 
the activities of the country’s railroads as a whole. 


‘Corporate Net Income $24,307,669 


For purposes of analysis it is advisable to distinguish be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad, the parent company, and 
the Pennsylvania System as a whole. The parent company 
operates 7,406 miles of line; the system, 11,714. In making 
a comparison between the operating results of 1921 and 
those of 1920, it must necessarily be remembered that the 
1920 figures include standard return for the first two 
months and the guaranty for the following six. For this 
reason in discussing the corporate income we shall deal 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and in discussing the actual 
operations of the property with the Pennsylvania System. 
The annual report is prepared in such a manner as to make 
this the natural step to take and it would be difficult to get 
an adequate picture in any other way. 

The corporate income account of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company shows for 1921 a gross income, including 
the net railway operating income, dividend income of the 
subsidiary lines, etc., of $79,258,435, or $8,639,542 less 
than in 1920. There was a decrease of $21,881,900 in net 
railway operating income; in other words the company in 
1921 did not earn as much as the standard return and 
guaranty gave it in 1920. ‘There was an increase of over 
$13,000,000 in non-operating income. The net income for 
1921 was $24,307,669, a reduction of $8,494,004 from 1920. 
This net was equivalent to 4.87 per cent on the company’s 





SOME COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1911 AND 1921 
PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 





Years ended December 31 Per cent 
fo A —, increase 
. 1921 1911 over 1911 
Miles of first main track operated 
(including 70 miles of canals and 
SE cchetesddbenetene ts bbewes 11,713 11,419 2.6 
Miles of all tracks operated ....... 27,341 25,024 9.3 
Gross investment in road and equip- 
OE cc caturvusccescotesicntsn neue $2,102,582,603 $1,568,863,769 34.0 
Other investments (book value)..... 163,461,228 161,657,846 ee 
TE DOE vnc cans teseudéans 2,266,043,831 1,730,521,615 30.9 


Total capital stock and funded debt 


"> " eee ee 1,957,791,501 1,695,217,545 15.5 
Total capital stock and funded debt 

owned by companies in the System 537,016,221 465,628,195 15.3 
Total capital stock and funded debt 

held by the public (par value) .... 1,420,775,280 1,229,589,350 15.5 
Ratio of capital stock to total stock 

and funded debt held by the public 42.2 46.9 D. 10.0 
COPETRIN TOVORGER 6c cccccccececece $662,756,803 $333,888,963 98.5 
Operating expenses (including taxes, 

equipment, joint facility rents, etc.) 621,830,519 259,868,782 139.3 
Net railway operating income ..... 40,926,284 74,020,181 D. 44.7 
Per cent of return on property invest- 

DE: Adddunbeeiorvertiedencacaege 1.9 4.7 D. 59.6 
We GND ccccciccccovccsccsccscecd tt SO09S3 AG BATT SS TE 2S 
Average revenue per ton per mile 

SE. dpktedascdeh orders eanweac 1.208 0.620 94.8 
Average train load—tons .......... 707 568 24.5 
Average car load—tons ............ 28.8 25.6 12.5 
POE GES occ cavcoreseeecene< 6,323,414,240 4,243,384,913 49.0 
Average revenue per passenger mile 

a ee rere 2.875 1.824 57.6 

D—Signifies decrease. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
Number of stockholders ............ 141,699 73,165 93.7 





$499,173,400 outstanding capital stock. The dividends 
paid totaled $19,966,936, or $9,983,468 less than in 1920, 
and the net balance carried to profit and loss was $433,107 
or $178,372 less than in 1920. 

The stockholders actually received during the year divi- 
dends amounting to 4% per cent, this being due to the fact 
that the first quarterly dividend each year is charged against 
the earnings of the last quarter of the preceding year. The 
Pennsylvania organization has acute feelings about the re- 
duction from 6 to 4 per cent in the dividend rate. This 
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is not hard to understand. The reduction was made last 
April, at a time when Pennsylvania conditions looked very 
bad and very serious. The reduction disturbed a record 
which had lasted for 22 years, for in not a single year 
since 1899, prior to which 5 per cent dividends were paid, 
had the rate been below 6 per cent; in fact, in 1906 and 
1907 it was more. This feeling on the part of the Penn- 
sylvania organization is important. Every effort is being 
directed towards restoring the 6 per cent rate at the earliest 
possible time. That is the standard towards which every 
responsible officer on the road is working. 


Reduction of $190,000,000 in Operating Expenses 


Referring now to the actual operating results for 1921 
and therefore to the results of the Pennsylvania System as 





THE 1921 OPERATING RESULTS—PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 
1921 Increase Decrease 
Railway operating revenues: 
"greets a ere $420,081,057 ere eee $67,916,416 
I <5 oiudauekcueanueeeee 183,484,099 ere 4,099,760 
| Ee TE” .$662,756,803 $82,092,183 
Railway operating expenses: 
Maintenance = Be ay and structures hy 648,038 $33,423,479 
Maintenance of equipment ..... 174,048,714 Rema 55,940,394 
: Se tere ere 7,488,238 517,947 aaa 
po a ree 288,274,205 ‘nee aae 98,565,764 
RENEE acRuae ka pialesionteeaceuns 18,178,387 1,401,958 
ee ee eye $580,310,839 $190.5 918 090 


Net revenue from railway operations 82,445,964 $108,825,907 


Railway tax accruals .......ccese. ,616,299 2,980,798 
Railway operating income ........ 52,674,467 105,759,348 
Net hire of equipment—dr. balance 11,048,284 3,223,287 





Net railway operating income .. $40,714,096 $103,336,579 





a whole, the first question that arises is as to the manner 
in which the reduction of $190,000,000 in operating ex- 
penses and the increase in net after rentals of $103,000,000 
were made. One of the questions that arises is as to 
whether the reduction in operating expenses was propor- 
tionately as great as was made on the railways of the country 
as a whole. Another is: Were the reductions in operating 
expenses at the expense of maintenance? 

In 1921 the Pennsylvania System carried 34,589,953 ,448 
net ton-miles of revenue freight as compared with 44,863,- 
566,384 in 1920, a reduction, as above noted, of 23 per cent. 
The passenger miles in 1921 totaled 6,323,414,240, or 14 
per cent less than in 1920. The freight revenues totaled 
$420,081,057, a reduction of $67,916,416 or 13.92 per cent; 
the total revenues were $662,756,803, 11.02 per cent or 
$82,092,183 less than in 1920. 

The total operating expenses for the system were $580,- 
310,839—this being the figure in which there was the $190,- 
918,090 reduction. The reduction in operating revenues, as 
noted, was 11.02 per cent—the reduction in operating ex- 
penses amounting to 24.75 per cent. A comparison with 
the figures for all the Class I railroads of the country 
will show that the Pennsylvania suffered a greater pro- 
portionate loss of revenue than the total Class I average 
but that it also succeeded in reducing its operating expenses 
in greater proportion than the average. Whereas the total 
operating revenues of the Class I carriers were 10.6 per 
cent less in 1921 than in 1920, the Pennsylvania suffered 
a loss of 11.02 per cent. Whereas the operating expenses 
of all the Class I carriers were reduced 21.1 per cent in 
1921 as compared with 1920, the Pennsylvania’s reduction 
was 24.75 per cent. 


Reductions Proportionately Greater 
Than Those of All Class I Roads 


The Pennsylvania’s reduction in maintenance of way ex- 
penses was 28.8 per cent; for all Class I railroads it was 
25.9 per cent. In maintenance of equipment, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s figure was 24.32 per cent as compared with 21.3 
for all Class I railroads. In transportation expenses, the 
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Pennsylvania System made a reduction of 24.48 per cent; 
the Class I railroads, as a whole, of 21.2 per cent. 

These greater proportionate reductions may mean several 
things, but there is no question but that they mean that 
the Pennsylvania was able to secure a very decided grip 


on its operating expenses. They indicate that there was 
some operating efficiency of a high order—of a very dif- 
ferent order from that which was in evidence a year ago. 

Railroad officers the country over have been much inter- 
ested in the success of the new Pennsylvania regional sys- 
tem which was put in effect at the end of federal control. 
This is not the place to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the regional organization, but one cannot but express the 
opinion that if the regional system enabled the Pennsylvania 
to get control of its operating expenses in the manner in 
which this was done in 1921 the new method of organization 
must have the necessary elements of success. 


Maintenance 


The next question is as to whether the savings in operat- 
ing expenses may not have been the result of too severe 
savings in maintenance. Insofar as refers to equipment, 
this appears to be the case since the Pennsylvania System’s 
percentage of bad order cars on January 1, 1922, was 12.2 
per cent. The normal bad order car percentage should be 
from 4 to 7 per cent. However, on the date given, the 
Pennsylvania’s percentage was slightly less than that of 
the railroads as a whole. In the case of unserviceable loco- 
motives the Pennsylvania’s per cent on January 1, namely 
22.7 per cent, compared with the country’s average of 18.7 
per cent. 

Insofar as concerns maintenance of way, it is apparent 
that the Pennsylvania, despite a reduction in expenses of 
maintenance of way and structures of 28.8 per cent, actually 
improved its maintenance condition as compared with 1920. 
This is evident to anyone who has traveled on the Pennsyl- 
vania in recent months. It is further shown by the fig- 
ures. The Pennsylvania System put in track in 1921, 
149,765 tons of new rail, or 42,507 tons more than in 1920. 
It put in 6,027,879 ties, an increase of 732,342. These 
totals are not up to the averages of former years. It would 
be too optimistic to say that the Pennsylvania is entirely 
restored to its old time standard. During federal control 
the deficiency in applying track material, it is estimated, 
amounted on the Pennsylvania System to 5,500,000 ties, 
160,000 tons of new rail and 530,000 cubic yards of stone 
ballast. This presumably represents the ground that the 
system must cover to restore its former high standards. 

Of the reduction of $190,000,000 in operating expenses, 
$98,000,000 was in transportation expenses. This was 
partly due to the reduction in service and to lower costs of 
fuel, but when all is said and done, in the case of trans- 
portation expenses and in maintenance expenses alike, the 
real reason for much of the savings in operating expenses 
was due to decreased labor costs and the increased efficiency 
of the organization and the employees as a whole. The re- 
duction in the number of employees was drastic—the pay- 
roll for December, 1920, carried 280,733 names; that for 
December, 1921, 218,859, a decrease of 22 per cent. In 
addition, there were the wage reductions of 12 per cent in 
July and modifications of the rules and working conditions. 
Similarly there was increased efficiency of the personnel and 
a reduction in overtime. Savings in the closing down of 
the shops, restrictions in the use of materials and supplies 
and certain eliminations of service also counted heavily. 
The reductions were drastic and their extent, if nothing 
else, shows how severe was the task confronting the system 
under the 1921 conditions. 


The Question of Labor 


In speaking further of the labor problem one prefers to 
quote from the annual report itself, the subject having been 
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On this 


covered so adequately in President Rea’s remarks. 
subject he says: 


“It is appropriate to refer to the labor situation, as it is of vital 
interest to the stockholders, as well as to the general public, that 
right relations should exist between the employees and the com- 
pany. Fortunately, the strikes, or threatened disruptions of rail- 
road service to the public, in the last two years have signally 
failed, because they were strongly condemned by public opinion. 
The controversy with the shop crafts’ union has already been ex- 
plained to the stockholders, and the question of the jurisdiction of 
the Labor Board as to details of management is now before the 
federal court. It is hoped that when this question Vis settled, the 
relations with our employees will pass entirely out of the contro- 
versial stage, and that the spirit of co-operation, already so much 
in evidence, will result in the full development of a permanent and 
mutually satisfactory plan. Experience plainly indicates that, in 
order to maintain these mutually satisfactory relations, it is neces- 
sary for the owners and users of the railroad, as well as the 
employees, the management and the public authorities, to be kept 
advised of the true facts as they affect their respective interests, 
so that each may know that what is being done is fair to all. 

“It is due to the employees of the Pennsylvania System to say 
that they have already evidenced a keen appreciation of this 
necessity, and it is a pleasure to commend their patience and co- 
operation during this adjustment period, through which the coun- 
try is passing. 

“Certain wages and working conditions are yet much out of 
line with those in effect prior to the war, and further adjustments 
are essential to reduce the cost of transportation, adequately main- 
tain the property, and enable the company to pay a fair return to 
the stockholders. The employees shared in the high wages of the 
war period, but the stockholders’ dividends were not increased 
in that period. Since the war their dividends have been reduced, 
and your directors feel that an obligation rests on the management 
to restore the 6 per cent dividend rate as soon as it can be done 
without detriment to the maintenance of the property. Capital is 
just as much entitled to a fair return as labor is to receive fair 
wages, and no more salutary step could be taken to restore public 
confidence, and improve existing conditions, than for your com- 
pany to be able to resume its 6 per cent dividends, and reduce 
traffic rates as the result of increasing economical operation— 


secured largely through adjustments in wages and working con- 
ditions.” 


Not Much Progress Made With Leases 


The Pennsylvania Railroad last year worked out a plan 
whereby the parent company proposed to lease 16 subsid- 
iary companies which were already controlled by ownership 
of all or nearly all the capital stock. One of the important 
reasons for the plan was the desire to eliminate, insofar 
as possible, the accounting expense incident to keeping sep- 
arate accounts for subsidiary lines already operated as parts 
of the Pennsylvania System. These economies were not 
realized because the plans could not be carried out as 
expected. Five leases were submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval, but final approval has not 
yet been granted owing, the annual report says, to certain 
conditions formulated by the commission in connection 
therewith, which could not be accepted by the lessee. 

The matter is still under consideration and the appli- 
cations to the I. C. C. for approval of the remaining leases 
have been withheld. The proposed lease of the Pan Han- 
dle has been further delayed by the opposition of two minor- 
ity stockholders. The Pennsylvania System, it will be 
borne in mind, originally consisted of over 600 constituent 
transportation companies. At present it consists of a total 
of 107 active companies including 16 railroad operating 
companies, 49 companies whose roads are operated under 
lease or contract and various bridge, canal companies, etc. 
The total active and inactive companies, including those 
jointly owned, is 178. 


THE ToTaAL EXPENDITURES on government railroads in the 
province of Alberta, Canada, during 1921 was $4,334,811. The 


greater part of this sum was spent in the reconditioning of the 
lines north of Edmonton, although a heavy expense was also in- 
volved in the laying of 93 miles of new track. The amount spent 
was slightly under that authorized in the 1921 budget, which was 
$4,700,000. 
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Proposed Acquisition of 
Chicago Junction 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
RAL ARGUMENTS were heard by the full membership 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 5 
in the long-drawn-out proceedings on the application 
of the New York Central for approval for the acquisition of 
the Chicago Junction and the Chicago River & Indiana, 
which was recently recommended in a revised tentative report 
of an examiner containing a large number of conditions 
regarding the -future operation of the property. R. J. Cary, 
representing the New York Central, said that the company 
had objected only in principle to the 17 conditions attached 
to the original tentative report of the examiner, except that 
it would like to suggest certain changes of language, but 
he characterized the plan proposed in the revised report as 
“the biggest outrage in the world.” He said these conditions 
create special duties relating to details of operation for the 
future to be performed by the railroads and make the com- 
mission a “super-manager’”’ to supervise the performance of 
those duties which he called a “‘very far departure from the 
act.” 

Mr. Cary declared that it would be an “outrageous propo- 
sition” to prejudge operation in advance in this way and 
declared that the conditions proposed are contrary to the 
spirit of the transportation act, which intends to leave rail- 
roads great freedom in the operation of their properties. He 
also said that conditions would be discriminatory because 
competing roads in Chicago would be left free. 

Commissioner Eastman remarked that the conditions are 
intended to preserve the present situation, to which Mr. Cary 
replied that the original 17 conditions do that, but that the 
revised conditions go much further. Commissioner Potter 
asked if it would not be just as reprehensible to impose the 
conditions as it would be to impose them on the Chicago 
Junction today, to which Mr. Cary replied in the affirmative, 
saying the company is entitled to operate its property in 
any way that is lawful and that the commission should not 
impose precautionary conditions to insure operation in ac- 
cordance with the law. Condition 18, which provided that 
the commission’s order authorizing the transaction may at 
any time be cancelled for good cause shown, whereupon the 
lease of the junction properties shall automatically cease, 
Mr. Cary said, would not be within the power of the commis- 
sion and it would mean that the property would be only 
tentatively sold; it would be impossible to borrow money, 
and any improvements would be subject to forfeit. If this 
condition were held void the entire transaction would be 
nullified because of a further condition that if any clause, 
sentence, paragraph, condition or part of the order shall 
for any reason be adjudged to be invalid the entire order 
and the authorizations shall be void. He said it was absurd 
in view of the fact that the new provisions of the law have 
not yet been construed by the courts to impose such condi- 
tions, particularly as Paragraph 3 of Section 5 of the act 
would keep the case open so that the commission could issue 
supplemental orders at any time. 

Luther M. Walter, representing the other Chicago rail- 
roads that have intervened in opposition to the granting of 
the application, said that the Chicago Junction property 
was built up out of earnings contributed by the various 
trunk lines in the form of switching charges and that the 
New York Central is trying to acquire the right to get 
the line haul revenue, amounting to $150 to $250 per month 
on the valuable traffic originated by this road. Commis- 
sioner Potter asked if the intervening carriers are not putting 
themselves in a similar position when they ask to be allowed 
to retain the traffic, to which Mr. Walter replied that they 
want to maintain the present situation, under which all are 
treated on equal terms, and that it is in the public interest 
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to maintain the present condition of equality instead of 
giving the traffic to a richer road. 

He pointed out that 77 per cent of the traffic of the 
Chicago Junction is livestock and its products and that 
65 per cent of it is controlled by four packers, so that it 
would be easy to control it in the interest of a single trunk 
line. 

The intervenors asked the commission, first, to deny 
the application, but if it is not denied they ask that condi- 
tions be imposed to put it beyond the power of the New 
York Central to “wreck the present system of equality.” 
These roads are willing to join with the New York Central 
in acquiring the property jointly under conditions to be fixed 
by the commission and he argued that this road in the heart 
of the greatest railroad center in the country could well be 
treated as the nucleus of something on which to build a joint 
terminal. Commissioner Potter asked how the Chicago Junc- 
tion could now be prevented from giving advantages to the 
New York Central if it so desired. Mr. Walter said that 
the law prohibits one carrier preferring one connection over 
another, but if the New York Central owned the property 
discriminations could not be policed. Moreover, he said, 
under present conditions, there is no incentive for such 
preference. 


Shippers Asked to Co-operate 
in Car Handling 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
J. GorMLEy, chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association has addressed 

a circular to the shipping public in response to a 
general demand for a brief yet clear statement of what may 
reasonably be expected of shippers toward observing the Car 
Service Rules adopted by all railroads. 

It is suggested that where practical this circular be given 
to shippers by trainmasters and other officers and agents 
who are familiar with and competent to explain the rules 
in detail. The circular is as follows: 


Car Service Rules which govern the movement and interchange of freight 
ears between railroads serve also the self-interest of the shippers since com- 
pliance with them enables the roads to furnish the type of car required as 


well as to insure a more adequate supply. This because: 


1. The primary purpose of such rules is to keep cars on the lines of the 
owning railroad, 

2. Each railroad customarily purchases equipment to meet the needs 
of its own shippers which are thereby furnished with the particular 
class and type of equipment which best suits their individual needs 

3. Cars can best be maintained for service in the shops of the owning 
railroad; cars at home are kept in better physical condition than when 
scattered throughout the country. 


Shippers will therefore best ccnserve their own interests by adhering t 
the underlying principles governing car service between railroads. These 
are: 

1. HOME CARS, which are cars owned by the railroad on which 
located, should not be loaded off the home road when other suitable 
cars are or can reasonably be made available for use. 


2. FOREIGN CARS, which are cars owned by railroads other than 
that on which car is located, should be lcaded: 
(a) to a point on the owning railroad, or 
(b) to a point reached via the owning railroad, or 
(c) in the directicn of the owning railroad. 


These basic principles of the Car Service Rules are subscribed to by all 
railrcads with agreement as to uniform adherence. Shippers can render ma 
terial assistance in confining cars to the proper channels of traffic by loading 
in accordance with these rules. 

Shippers can also assist in rule compliance by ordering cars for shipments 
as much in advance as possible, specifying full routing; and by not reloading 
cars made empty at plants contrary tc above principles. 

Railroad representatives will gladly give any additional information which 
may be necessary to insure proper compliance with the rules in the handling 
of individual cars. 


YOUR CO-OPERATION 
SOLICITED. 


IN CAR HANDLING IS EARNESTLY 








I. C. C. Reports on Outside Locomotive Repairs 


Six Commissioners Think N. Y. C. and P. R. R. Incurred Excessive 
Costs But Find No Ulterior Motives 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on March 31 

made public reports on its investigation of the con- 

tracts for the repair of locomotives in the shops of 
locomotive builders entered into by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroads early in 1920 
in their efforts to prepare for a record-breaking traffic. In 
the case of the Atlantic Coast Line the.commission reports 
that although based on excessive costs the contracts were not 
found, in the circumstances, to have been unwarranted. In 
the cases of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
the commission reports by a majority of 6 to 5 that the cost 
to each railroad was approximately $3,000,000 in excess of 
the cost at which the work might have been done in its own 
shops and that the work could have been done in the railroad 
shops within a reasonable time or within the time in which 
the contract work was done. Five commissioners, Potter, 
Lewis, Hall, Daniels and Campbell vigorously dissented from 
this finding in both cases on the ground that it is beyond 
the province of the commission and the majority reports find 
no support in the record for the imputation of the American 
Federation of Labor and affiliated railroad labor organiza- 
tions, who intervened in the proceeding, of an ulterior or 
dishonest motive on the part of the railroad officials. 

The investigation was instituted on the commission’s own 
motion on charges made publicly and in a petition filed with 
the commission by railroad labor organizations that the con- 
tracts with outside shops were in disregard of efficient and 
economical management, resulting in unreasonable expendi- 
tures, and otherwise contrary to law. It was also charged 
that the railroads had made such contracts with the expecta- 
tion of charging the cost against the government guaranty 
for the six months following the termination of federal con- 
trol and that those in control of the railroads were interested 
in the profits of the outside companies. Abstracts of the 
majority and dissenting opinions, omitting most of the dis- 
cussion of the details of the evidence, are given herewith. 
In the Pennsylvania case the commission says in part: 


2 Majority Report in Pennsylvania Case 


March 10, 1920, respondent entered into a contract with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for the repair of 200 locomotives and 
that contract and its incidents are reviewed at length in the 
evidence, The questions for consideration present themselves as 
follows: (1) The justification for having the work done in out- 
side shops; (2) the cost of repairs so made as compared with the 
cost had the work been done in respondent’s shops; and (3) the 
providence or improvidence of the particular contract and of set- 
tlements thereunder. Pea 

Prior to the hearing, and pursuant to our order which initiated 
the proceeding, one of our locomotive inspectors, together with 
one of our examiners of accounts, made a preliminary investiga- 
tion, in the course of which respondent’s shop records and the rec- 
ords of the United States Railroad Administration and of this 
commission were examined, and the results were duly introduced 
in evidence. Some evidence also was submitted by representatives 
of the Railroad Administration and by the interveners. The 
evidence in respondent’s behalf was adduced by its chief of motive 

ower. 

‘ As a gencral outline of the situation, respondent’s witness sub- 
mitted, in substance, the following: Early in March, 1920, he 
found on the system a shortage of locomotives and cars to meet 
the demands of shippers, and, having already accepted all con- 
tracts holding over from the Railroad Administration, let two 
other car contracts and the locomotive contract in question. The 
locomotives in and awaiting shop for classified repairs and for 
running repairs requiring 24 hours or over during 1920 are ex- 
hibited by weeks from January 3 to December 25. For the week 
ended February 28, practically the end of federal control, 240 
locomotives are shown as then receiving and 300 as awaiting class- 
ified repairs, and 383 then under and 368 awaiting the heavy run- 
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WasuincTon, D. C, 
ning repairs, a total of 1,291. A further exhibit, by months during 
1920 and the first quarter of 1921, shows, as of February 28, 1920, 
261 locomotives under and 340 awaiting class repairs, a total of 
601, or 61 more than shown for that date on the exhibit before 
mentioned. The later exhibit also tabulates, as of the end of each 
month of the period covered, the estimated further available service 
of the motive power before class repairs should become necessary. 
As of February 28, 1920, it shows 724 locomotives good for 1 
month’s service, 399 for 2 months, 446 for 3 months, and so 
forth, up to 12 months or over. For the first five months of 1920 
the locomotives successively indicated as good for 1 month’s 
additional service range from 75 to 224 in excess of 500, stated by 
the witness in that connection to approximate the normal capacity 
of respondent’s shops. 

The contract was on a cost-plus basis, that is, the cost of mate- 
rials, at stipulated prices, and of direct labor, plus 90 per cent of 
the distributed labor cost to cover all overhead expense, plus 15 
per cent of the whole for profit. All scrap material resulting from 
the work was to become the property of the Baldwin plant, and 
respondent was to bear in all freight charges on materials and on 
the completed locomotives. Deliveries were to be made within 
three to four months after receipt of the first locomotive at the 
Baldwin plant, barring certain contingencies; and in fact com- 
menced in April and ended in September. 


Cost of Repairs 


The aggregate cost of the repairs under the contract, upon final 
audit, is stated by the witness to have been $4,496,820. This figure, 
however, does not include the cost of inspection in that connection, 
represented by a force of 32 inspectors kept by respondent at the 
Baldwin shops for that purpose during the contract period and 
whose maintenance was chargeable wholly to the repair work. 
Taking types of locomotives so repaired, the contrasted cost per 
H-9-s (freight) locomotive for class-3 repairs in respondent’s 
Altoona, Pa., shops is given as $9,453, as against $25,799 for each 
of the 13 repaired by Baldwin. For like repairs per L-l-s, a 
somewhat heavier type of locomotive, the cost at Altoona is given 
as $9,989, as against $21,692 for each of 15 at Baldwin’s. The 
figures for Altoona, however, include allocations to overhead on 
the Baldwin basis as far as respondent has corresponding items; 
on respondent’s own basis of accounting, including items directly 
entering into the work, the respective costs are shown as $8,452 
and $8,892. Even at the higher figures, the exhibited excess costs, 
exclusive of the supervision, approximate $16,000 and $11,000, re- 
spectively, per locomotive. 

Briefly, respondent bases the claimed necessity for invoking the 
aid of the Baldwin plant upon the condition of its motive power 
at the end of federal control, the inadequate capacity of its own 
shops for making the requisite class repairs, and the then existing 
and prospectively increasing volume of traffic. Of the array of 
figures and other data introduced by the several witnesses, apart 
from some irreconcilable conflicts in the evidence, much is without 
probative value in respect of the real questions. The only practi- 
cable means of determining the issues seem to lie in comparisons 
of conditions, performances, and results, using such factors as the 
record affords; and as but portions of the available material go 
back of the period of federal control, the years 1919 and 1920 will 
be taken for the purpose. 

At the outset the matter of ascertaining whether the 200 loco- 
motives could have been repaired in respondent’s own shops, giving 
consideration to conditions which obtained at the date of the Bald- 
win contract, is complicated by respondent’s widely varying state- 
ments of the capacities of its shops for class repairs and by the 
testimony of its witness that those indicated capacities depend 
materially upon the heavy running repairs the shops are called 
upon to make. While testifying that such running repairs are 
more or less frequently made in the shops, and that in some 
degree class repairs are made in the roundhouses, he could give 
no estimate of the extent of these interchanges. 

A further contention is that the invocation of outside aid was 
justified by the event, in which connection respondent cites its 
inability to furnish cars during the summer of 1920 and to illus- 
trate which it exhibits the cars requisitioned and furnished and the 
layover of cars in yards for the last 10 months of the year. But 
nothing is offered to attribute the situation to motive-power con- 
ditions, without regard for the many other matters that might 
affect that situation, such as the “outlaw strike” which aided in 
bringing the April lay-over up to 91.9 per cent, the highest shown. 
The lay-over for March approximated that for the entire year; 
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and, whereas it was stated that “anything over 50 per cent repre- 
sents abnormal condition,” it is of interest that from July to 
December, inclusive, the lay-over exceeded that percentage and 
that during each of those months respondent made reductions in 
its shop and roundhouse forces, in all a very considerable num- 
ber. At the same time, fully conceding the necessity for main- 
taining the motive power then and at all times, the real question 
is, whether respondent could have done the repair work in its own 
shops. 

it is not questioned that the cost of the contract work exceeded that 
for which the work could have been done in respondent’s shops, as- 
suming the adequate capacity of the latter. The investigators com- 
pute the excess cost, including the pay of the 32 inspectors, de- 
ducting additions and betterments made at the Baldwin plant, and 
making certain other appropriate adjustments, including an al- 
lowance for overhead expense, to have been $3,173,982.33, a little 
less than the total indicated by respondent’s figures. Respondent 
secured no other bids for the work, and the possibility of ob- 
taining the repairs at other contract shops at a lower cost can not 
be determined. ; S 

Respondent’s records indicated that, of the 200 locomotives in 
question, 5 received class-2 repairs, 153 received class-3 repairs, 3 
received class-4 repairs, and 39 received class-5 repairs. A check 
of the repairs actually made, however, disclosed that 44 locomo- 
tives shown as having had class-3 repairs in fact received class-4 
or class-5 repairs, although this does not mean that respondent 
paid class-3 prices therefor. The check also indicated that the 
Baldwin repairs and those currently made in respondent’s shops 
were comparable in character. 

To a criticism that respondent paid twice for some of the repair 
work defectively done in the Baldwin shops in the first instance and 
there replaced or corrected, respondent answers on brief that the 
payments were in strict conformity with the contract, and adds 
the comment that it would be interesting to know if the representa- 
tives of the commission think that in like circumstances the rail- 
road should make a deduction from the wages of its employees. 
The comment is wholly beside the question, especially as the pay- 
ments to Baldwin were not in fact in accordance with the terms of 
the contract. That instrument provided, as before stated, for the 
addition of 90 per cent of distributed labor to cover all overhead 
expenses, including “rentals, * * * errors or defects,” etc. 


Company’s Action Called “Precipitate” 


Weighing one thing with another, the record indicates to us that 
at best respondent was precipitate in resorting to outside shops, at 
an added expense of more than $3,000,000, almost immediately 
upon its resumption of its property. It is obvious that every 
consideration of good management dictated the restoration of the 
locomotives, with earning capacities ranging upward of $12,000 to 
$17,000 monthly, to a serviceable condition without undue delay, 
but the same considerations also dictated the accomplishment of 
that end without unnecessary expenditures. Upon a careful re- 
view of the record we conclude that a more thorough survey of 
respondent’s facilities in the light of past demands and perform- 
ances would have disclosed a capacity to do the work itself within 
a reasonable time by an appropriate coordination of efforts and 
by such added exertions as relieved the situation in the preceding 
year. The interveners’ imputation to respondent of an ulterior or 
dishonest motive has no support in the record. 


Potter Finds Criticism Not Warranted 


Commissioner Potter in a lengthy dissenting opinion said 
in part: 


Faced with the serious consequences of a shortage of power, 
the respondent, in order to make repairs more rapidly than they 
could be made in its own shops, contracted to have 200 of its 7,300 
locomotives repaired in the best outside shops available. The ma- 
jority report finds that later this decision was found to be a 
mistake. This alleged mistake of judgment is the sole basis for 
the criticism. The good faith of the officials of the respondent is 
not questioned, and they are completely exonerated by the majority 
report from every improper motive. 

As there is no finding of bad faith the promulgation of our re- 
port raises very serious questions as to the function and power 
of this commission. I deplore the taking on of work which I be- 
lieve is not intended for us. The duty of this commission to con- 
sider the limitations upon its authority is of such vital importance 
to the public, if our system or regulation is to endure, that I think 
we can well afford to discuss it in the forum of our reports. 

It is a manager’s duty to do the thing which his judgment, based 
on his knowledge and experience, at the time he is called upon to 
act, suggests that he should do. For him, that decision is right and 
free from criticism for all time which seems right when made, no 
matter how it turns out later. What would we have done if we 
had been in his place, with his perplexities, doubts, and forebod- 
ings, is the only fair and proper question for us to consider. If 
the inquiry before us were thus limited, as obviously it should be, 
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there is not in the record any basis for criticism. In fact, the 
majority report seems to admit this, for the main reliance of the 
majority report is upon testimony, not as to the conditions which 
actually confronted the officials when they made their decision, but 
as to conditions and happenings later. If later it had turned out 
(which it is shown it did not) that the work could have been done 
at home, it by no means would follow that the March decision was 
not the correct decision for March. 

In working toward a conclusion we are bound to accept the facts 
that the chosen representatives of the stockholders and directors 
of the respondent, brought up in its management, recognized 
throughout the transportation world as men of high skill, charged 
with the responsibility of managing its affairs, acting in good 
faith in accordance with their judgment, decided it was best to 
send this work out. I can not see that we are charged with any 
duty or responsibility which requires us to review their judgment, 
or that we have any authority to do so. We are not competent 
to review it. These officials understood the needs of their com- 
pany as we can not. They understood the territory they served, 
and its commercial and industrial conditions, and the probabilities 
of tonnage as they existed when it was decided to send the work 
out. They understood their shops and forces and knew, far better 
than we could, how to handle their labor. No one knew what 
might happen at almost any minute, and the best preparation was 
required at every point. If they felt it was necessary to make their 
company independent and strong in the face of what threatened, 
or that it was good policy to build independent resources, free 
from outside interference, we have no right to say that, from the 
standpoint of company policy or of public interest, their conclusion 
was wrong. The responsibility was theirs. We should not reverse 
their judgment upon a record made at this late date, which, in 
the nature of things, can not possibly give us even an outline 
sketch of the picture which confronted them. 

We must remember that the steam locomotive is the heart of 
American industry, without which railways can not operate and 
industry, in a broad sense, cannot becarried on. Almost it might 
be said that upon each one of these locomotives depends one seven- 
ty-thousandth part of the prosperity of the nation and the protec- 
tion of the nation’s property, peace, and order. The value to 
the nation of one month’s service of a locomotive in busy times, 
is worth far more than the cost of locomotive itself. There is 
never an excuse for any carrier to run any risk with respect to its 
motive power. Chance may be taken with cars, and all other 
things, but never with locomotives. The one thing that never 
should be excused in a manager is avoidable risk regarding the 
effectiveness of his motive power. Particularly in times of stress 
he should not stop to make close estimates or draw fine distinc- 
tions as to how or where repairs should be made or as to relative 
cost. He should consider first how to be absolutely certain under 
every possible contingency to have his power ready. 


Commission Not Equipped for Management 


We are equipped for regulation within the law, regarding rates 
and other matters clearly within our proper function and with 
which continually we are called upon to deal. We are not equipped 
for problems of management and operation. These are beyond 
the lines that define our field. The idea that we, a commission of 
11 men, brought from different walks, none of whom was selected 
because he had any knowledge regarding practical railway opera- 
tion, can, in spite of our inexperience, two years after the fact, 
on an incomplete record of conditions, put ourselves in the chair 
of the general manager or master mechanic of the largest system 
of railroads in the United States, and say how, in perilous times. 
he should have handled a very difficult operating problem, and 
justly criticise him for error, does not find favor with me. 

We have been given no roving commission to investigate and 
criticise. Federal control ended at midnight, February 29, 1920, 
and under the law in effect since then the carriers are to be man- 
aged by the chosen representatives of their owners and not by us. 

_We are not making any order upon our report and are giving no 
direction and we have no authority to do either. Our report is only 
criticism of management where responsibility for management is 
not on us. No complaint of violation.of the law has been made, 
and we have found no violation. In such a situation I see no right 
to interfere with criticism and disturb and irritate with expres- 
sions of our opinions. If the officers of the respondent have not 
exercised good judgment, they are accountable to its stockholders. 
and not to us. 

The procedure we have adopted in making this inquiry can not 
be supported by the provisions of the transportation act under 
which honesty, efficiency, and economy of management are to in- 
fluence the determination of rate scales. We have not proceeded as 
in a rate inquiry for rate-making purposes. Our report can be of 
no service for rate-making purposes. It determines nothing re- 
specting the honesty, efficiency, or economy of respondent’s 
management. It deals only with one transaction that occurred two 
years ago in one branch of carrier operation. A mistake might 
have been made in this matter and yet the respondent might be 
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the most efficiently operated carrier in the country. There might be 
warrant in conducting a general inquiry as to carrier efficiency 
shown by the respondent’s operations generally, but the dis- 
cussion of an isolated transaction under unusual conditions can not 
be helpful to us on any question we have jurisdiction to determine. 

This is one of several investigations we are carrying on of a 
similar nature and under similar circumstances regarding different 
carriers throughout the country. They are taking an enormous 
amount of precious time and are costing many thousands of dol- 
lars—without accomplishing any result of the slightest value to 
anyone. 

Criticism of a transaction in a particular situation can do no 
good. It may do harm. No helpful lesson is to be learned from 
our action. If in the future the officials again should be confronted 
with what seems to them an emergency situation and they recall 
our criticism in the present case, they would do one of two things 
—either disregard our criticism and boldly go ahead and do what 
they thought they ought to do, as they should, or they would say: 
“We did what we thought was best before and were reprimanded. 
Now we will play safe. We will try to repair the locomotives our- 
selves. If we fail, only the public will suffer. The responsibility 
will be on the Interstate Commerce Commission and our failure 
will never be known.” To encourage such an attitude and to so 
dissipate ambition and resolution, as it seems to me might be the 
effect of adopting the policy of our report, would be unwise. We 
should stimulate initiative, courage, and prompt action and a 
willingness to take on and quickly solve big problems. If railway 
operating officials, responsible for furnishing transportation for 
the public needs, are to stop before acting and wonder whether 
we are going to criticize them or not, the result, as far as the 
country is concerned, will be far worse than the occasional losses 
which may occur through the courageous and prompt exercise of 
judgment. 

There has been a full hearing. Our own attorney conducted the 
proceeding—certainly with all the zeal that impartial investigation 
permitted. The intervening labor organizations had vigorous rep- 
resentation before us. After an investigation so made, no sus- 
picion beyond the facts found by us can be entertained. If the 
record is not complete, our finding stands condemned. The pre- 
sumption of innocence until proven guilty prevails before us. The 
greater the official power the greater the duty to respect and guard 
the private right. 

In the foregoing I have dealt with this case without regard to 
the testimony as to what happened after March 10, 1920. To ex- 
clude such testimony seems to me our obvious duty. If it were 
proper to consider such testimony my study of it convinces me that 
the majority view involves a misunderstanding of the record, which, 
to my mind, demonstrates by subsequent events that the contract in 
question was justified. 

Under the circumstances it was certainly incumbent upon the 
management to do everything possible to bring the Pennsylvania 
system to the utmost of operating efficiency, and if the condition 
of motive power interfered or was likely to interfere in any re- 
spect with the movement of traffic offered, it was the duty of the 
management to rectify that condition at once. 


Railroad Shops Worked to Full Capacity 


Although the respondent’s chief of motive power testified at 
the hearing that in his opinion the average capacity of the shops 
for classified repairs was 500 per month, it would seem from the 
evidence that the respondent would have been justified on the Ist 
of March, 1920, in assuming that under favorable conditions an 
average capacity of 525 classified repairs per month could be ob- 
tained during the ensuing few months and at the same time heavy 
running repairs be maintained. It is argued in the majority re- 
port that assuming a shop capacity of 525, the average monthly 
output for the year under respondent’s figures was but 483, and 
therefore 42 below the desired minimum. It is then reasoned 
that by using its shops to the full capacity of 525, the respondent 
could have cared for the 200 locomotives sent to Baldwin’s in five 
months, or in seven months under the investigators’ figures as to 
output, the former figure being well within the time consumed by 
the Baldwin plant’ This certainly is close figuring to the point 
of danger, but it is impossible to apply this argument to the 
facts shown. I have already pointed out that the average monthly 
cutput for the six months immediately following federal control 
was approximately 525 and it, therefore, equaled the estimated 
capacity. This is the only period that can be considered with 
any justice to the respondent, for the whole purpose of sending 
the locomotives in question to the outside shop was to restore 
them to use in time for the expected summer and fall business. 
The contract called for their delivery in from three to four 
months from the delivery of the first engine, and the last of 
them was in fact delivered on September 19, 1920. The question 
is not whether these locomotives could have been repaired in the 
Pennsylvania shops some time within the ensuing year, but 
whether they could have been repaired very early in the year. 
The testimony is conclusive that they could not, for without them 
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the shops were worked to their full capacity of 525 for the six 
months following the making of the contract. There is nothing 
in the evidence to indicate that the shop capacity of the respondent 
could have been increased materially beyond the output shown 
during the six months in question. Much less is there anything 
to indicate that respondent’s officials had any reason to expect 
as of the 10th of March, 1920, that a greater output could be 
obtained. 

The concurring opinions evince a point of view which helps to 
account for the error into which I think the majority has fallen. 
They urge that the fact of chief public interest “is the discrepancy 
between the cost of the contract work done by the Baldwin shops, 
and the cost of precisely similar work done in respondent’s shops.” 
The comparison “between system shop repairs at approximately 
$9,000 per locomotive and contract shop repairs at approximately 
$25,000 per locomotive” is made all persuasive. In this case, as 
everywhere, failure to utilize the available material of important 
basic facts is to build conclusion without sound foundation. Ob- 
viously, the helpful comparison in this case is not between $9,000 
and $25,000, but between $9,000 and that figure less than $25,000 
which would remain after deducting the earnings of the locomo- 
tives which the company was able to enjoy as the result of mak- 
ing the repairs outside. The majority opinion, while recognizing 
that the earning capacity of a locomotive ranged upward from 
$12,000 to $17,000 monthly, ignores as an element in the determina- 
tion of the net cost of the repairs, the additional earnings which 
the locomotives made because they were sent out. 

Any theoretical or abstract objection to the contract because it 
was not entered into after competitive bidding, or because of any 
of the terms which it contained, or of the manner in which the 
work was to be done or paid for under it, is out of place when 
coming from us, because we, who made the record, have failed 
to show that any better terms were available. The burden of the 
attack was upon us, and it was incumbent upon us to show, by 
affirmative testimony, that this particular contract was not justified 
by the conditions under which it was made. We do not know 
whether any better terms could have been obtained and therefore 
can not find against what was done. This inquiry respecting the 
outside repairs made for the respondent is in a proceeding which 
involves outside repairs arranged for by other carriers. A com- 
parison of the respondent’s contract with the other contracts be- 
fore us does not indicate in the respondent’s contract exceptional 
characteristics justifying criticism. We may not apply abstract 
theory to such situations. Nor may we indulge in assumptions, im- 
plications, suppositions and presumptions. 

Whatever the actual net cost of these repairs to respondent may 
have been, if in fact the earnings of locomotives restored to 
service were not greater than the repair expenditure, the ex- 
penditures were justified from the point of view of the manage- 
ment in March, 1920, when it faced the un€ertainties of the com- 
ing year. It was not time to hesitate when the public service 
depended on the amount of available motive power. The evidence 
all goes to show that the decision made had ample warrant in the 
facts before those who made it and was justified by subsequent 
events. We have not been erected into a supreme directorate of 
all the railways of the country, and I conceive that it would 
be beyond our province and unwise to criticize those who are 
responsible, even if in the exercise of their judgment we thought 
an error had been made. 


Lewis Calls Policy of Condemnation Dangerous 
Commissioner Lewis in his dissenting opinion said: -} 


I am not in accord with the majority. The cost of repairs un- 
dcubtedly was higher than had the work been done in the Penn- 
sylvania’s shops. As it transpired, the Pennsylvania could have 
made the repairs later in the year. These, however, are not the 
controlling factors. If judgment is to be passed it must be on 
the question of whether, in March, 1920, the company was justi- 
fied in sending the work out. 

At that time the carriers were facing the return of their prop- 
erties from government operation, There was general recognition 
that private operation was then put on final trial. Traffic was 
heavy. Complaints were general. There were repeated warnings 
that service must be improved. There was every reason to 
anticipate the still greater demands which came in the spring, 
summer, and early fall of 1920. Under all these conditions the 
company was under obligation to make every effort not only to 
maintain but to improve its facilities for transportation. Loco- 
motives in repair had an earning power in excess of $12,000 a 
month. More important, however, was that on an adequate sup- 
ply of motive power depended both the success or failure of 
private operation and the high industrial and commercial activity 
of the country. 

The decline in traffic in the latter months of 1920 could not be 
foreseen. This commission in authorizing rates to yield a definite 
return upon the values of the carriers’ properties was unable 
several months later and after a series of hearings of national 
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scope, to predict the collapse of traffic then only a few weeks 
distant. I can not, therefore, concur in a condemnation that, in 
light of a specific finding that no ulterior or dishonest motives 
were shown, must rest on conditions which arose subsequent to 
sending the needed locomotives to outside shops. 

The government has decided against government management of 
the railroads. It has set up regulation and has definitely adopted a 
policy of protection. The record does not give warrant for con- 
demnation on the ground of dishonesty or inefficiency. The 
pressing consideration in March, 1920, was service, and whatever 
might be said in criticism on the ground of uneconomical manage- 
ment disappears when there is taken into consideration the earning 
power of locomotives in service. 

The adoption of a policy of condemnation is dangerous. The 
prosperity of the country is dependent on exercise of broadest 
vision and boldest initiative by those in charge of the railroad 
facility. Responsibility should not be impaired by intimidation 
and menace of public censure except in instances of most ex- 
treme provocation. Management having been placed, as a national 
policy, in the hands of the railroad executives, the government 
should not condemn actions that appear when taken to be to the 
best interest of all concerned, except upon a conclusive showing 
of improper motives or public injury. 

Commissioners Hall, Daniels, and Campbell also dissented. 


Chairman McChord Defends Majority Report 


Chairman McChord wrote a concurring opinion in defense 
of the majority report “to correct any possible misapprehen- 
sion which may result from the dissenting interpretations of 
that report.” 


The majority distinctly recognize, that the award of the con- 
tract is to be considered in the light of the contemporaneous cir- 
cumstances, and the conclusion reached is in no sense or degree 
based upon subsequent developments, The necessity for the con- 
tract, at admittedly and serious increased costs for the work 
performed, is considered by contrasting the motive-power de- 
mands that faced respondent upon the resumption of private con- 
trol with the like demands in 1919 and the accomplishments in 
rehabilitation of the power in that year as affording the best 
criterion of what might reasonably have been expected in re- 
spondent’s own shops to meet the prospective requirements with 
the advent of private control. In the survey of the situation the 
majority report also takes due account of the respectively avail- 
able power and of the contemporaneously increasing traffic. With 
an even greater burden of class repair work impending on March 
1, 1919, and a concurrently mounting volume of traffic, respondent 
met the demands in its own shops and within a brief period 
during that year brought its bad-order power within safe limits. 

The record denotes that the contract, made almost immediately 
upon the resumption of private control, was entered’ upon without 
that precautionary survey of respondent’s own facilities and equip- 
ment and of their capacity which mere good judgment and a fit 
sense of obligation should have dictated. 

The investigation was entered upon by unanimous vote of 
the commission, and I think it rather late in the day now to 
question that action. Indeed, by the interstate commerce act itself 
we are expressly authorized to inquire into the management of the 
business of all common carriers subject to the act, and directed 
to keep ourselves informed as to the manner and method in which 
the same is conducted, and empowered to obtain from the carriers 
full and complete information necessary to enable us to perform 
the duties and carry out the objects for which this commission 
was created. The authority to inquire is not limited to specific 
matters. Improvident operating costs are always of concern to 
us, and to the public which ultimately pays the bills, as in the 
end they have a very material bearing upon the carriers’ revenue 
needs, which must be met by increased rates, security issues, 
or loans from the general railroad contingent fund. For a num- 
ber of years the carriers of the country have repeatedly and 
sharply brought to our attention the matter of high operating 
costs as entitling them to increased rates or other relief, and I 
do not understand that we exceed our charter when at any time 
we undertake to ascertain if money in large amounts has been, 
or is being, needlessly expended. 

The matter of honest, efficient, and economical management is 
the basic consideration upon which the rate of return and the 
necessity of enlarging the transportation facilities of the country 
are dependent; but, even under that provision, I do not understand 
that we may lawfully investigate the question of management only 
when it suits the purpose of the carriers to file applications for 
increased rates or when a specific question of enlarging trans- 
portation facilities is presented. 

I note the criticism that we are assuming to set up our judg- 
ment upon a matter peculiarly within the competency of ex- 
perienced operating officials and upon which they were called 
upon to exercise their best judgment in an emergency which de- 
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manded prompt action. It seems to me to require no’ expert 
judgment to determine, as between system shop repairs at ap- 
proximately $9,000 per locomotive and contract shop repairs at 
approximately -$25,000 per locomotive, the necessity for a rea- 
sonably definite ascertainment, before entering into such a con- 
tract, that past demands and performances were inconsistent with 
- prospect of doing the work in season in respondent’s own 
shops. 

While the statement in the majority report with reference to 
ulterior motives is made in response to an unsupported charge 
made by the interveners, I think it wholly immaterial. That ques- 
tion has not been inquired into by us, our purpose being to as- 
certain whether the 200 locomotives could seasonably have been 
repaired in respondent’s shops and whether the amount paid the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works was excessive by comparison. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring in the majority report, 
said: 


But this discrepancy in cost is not the only startling thing about 
the Baldwin contract, for the contract itself and the manner in 
which it was interpreted are startling. It appears that no com- 
petitive bids were sought and that the contract was made on 
what has come to be known as the “cost-plus” basis. It further 
appears that the 90 per cent of the labor cost to be added for 
overhead was to include “errors and defects.” Notwithstanding 
this provision, in hundreds of cases where, because of errors or 
defects, it became necessary to do the work a second time, re- 
spondent paid for the work entailed in remedying the error or 
defect, and this labor cost was included in computing the 90 per 
cent for overhead and the 15 per cent for profit. 

In other words, as 1 understand it, it is conceded, not only 
that respondent let the contract without competitive bids, but 
also that it agreed to an interpretation of the contract which 
made it possible for the Baldwin company actually to profit by 
negligent or inefficient work. 

I submit that these are important facts for the public to know. 
If our great railroad companies are at such a disadvantage in 
dealing with outside supply companies that they must agree to 
arrangements of this nature, it lends force, among other things, 
to the suggestion recently made by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities that much expense could be saved 
if the railroad equipment of the country were pooled and all 
repair and construction work handled through centralized agencies. 
The facts so disclosed also make me unwilling to subscribe to 
the statement of the majority with respect to respondent’s motives 
in the premises. I do not understand that motives were under 
investigation and no finding, therefore, upon this matter is ap- 
propriate. But if it were our duty to make such a finding, I 
confess that the evidence has not left me free from doubt as to 
what the finding should be. 


Report in New York Central Case 


In the report in the New York Central case the commis- 
sion said in part: 


In addition to such repairs as were made in its shops during 
1920, respondent contracted in that year for the repair of a 
number of its locomotives by the American Locomotive Company, 
the Lima Locomotive Works, the Rome Manufacturing Company, 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Most, if not all, of the 
locomotives sent to the contract shops had been built by the 
American Locomotive Company. 

The contracts were not uniform. In all cases test locomotives 
were first sent to the contract shops for inspection, jointly by 
representatives of respondent and of the shops, as bases for bids 
for the required repairs, and contracts at flat prices thereafter 
were closed with all except the Baldwin plant. The Baldwin 
contract was made on a cost-plus basis, that is, the cost of ma- 
terials used, at stipulated prices, and of direct labor, plus 120 per 
cent of distributed labor to cover all overhead expenses, plus 15 
per cent of the whole for profit; respondent having deemed that 
basis more favorable than the flat prices quoted. The Rome con- 
tract provided for the repair of 50 locomotives, with the option 
on respondent’s part, after 40 had been repaired, of extending the 
contract to cover an additional 50. The contracts with the Lima 
and American shops were not for specified numbers. The Bald- 
win contract provided for the repair of 100 locomotives. In all, 
112 locomotives were repaired and returned under the contracts 
in 1920. 

According to respondent’s principal witness, the contracts were 
the result of a depreciated condition of motive power toward the 
end of federal control. This condition first developed on the lines 
west of Buffalo, and the American and Lima contracts, negotiated 
in January, and the Rome contract, entered into in March, had 
in contemplation motive power of the lines west only. It was not 
until the latter part of June that the power situation on the lines 
east reached a stage which necessitated the repair of locomotives 
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from that region in contract shops. The preceding two winters 
had been the severest in respondent’s experience; a congested car 
situation developed in the Toledo, Ohio, territory in January, 
which effectually blockaded the Toledo terminal and necessitated 
embargoes against traffic movements through it; and respondent 
was asked to furnish locomotives to assist the Pere Marquette in 
relieving the blockade, some of which were supplied by the lines 
west, and to compensate which region locomotives were trans- 
ferred thereto from the lines east. The general power condition 
then being extremely bad and-the weather severe, with a prospective 
heavy traffic, the witness was asked by the federal manager otf 
respondent’s lines, now vice-president in charge of company op- 
erations, to get into touch with the Rome plant to obtain relief 
from that source. The witness did so and also opened negotia- 
tions with the American and Lima shops for the same purpose. 
Contract arrangements with those concerns having been made 
in January and March, as stated, and the prosecution of repair 
work in respondent’s and the contract shops failing to keep the 
motive power abreast of the traffic demands, negotiations with the 
Baldwin plant were begun in June and completed in August, 
although the formal contract was not signed until October 1. 
Almost all of the repair work under the several contracts was 
performed after federal control ended. ; 

While the data pertaining to the state of the motive power are 
not satisfactory and the record affords no certain means of ascer- 
taining respondent’s maximum shop capacity, there is abundant 
reason to question the necessity for the repair of at least the major 
portion of the locomotives in the contract shops. Similar contracts 
in earlier years had made known the enhanced cost of class re- 
pairs in such shops, admittedly not properly equipped for such 
work; and, while the maintenance of motive power at all times 
is of prime importance, recourse to the costlier outside means 
should be had only in compelling circumstances and in any case 
limited to its necessities. Even conceding that reasonably antici- 
pated traffic demands so early in 1920 and the limitations of shop 
facilities and forces justified the invocation of some outside as- 
sistance, it quite clearly appears that this was carried considerably 
further than the exigencies required. It is disclosed that, although 
reductions in respondent’s shop forces were considered in Sep- 
tember and begun in October, 23 locomotives were sent to the 
American shops, under a contract for no particular number, in 
the face of that program of reduction. As before noted, also, 
there is evidence of record reasonably leading to the conclusion 
that the scope of the Rome contract, if not its real inception, was 
primarily in the interest of that plant, albeit with some immediate 
assistance in mind and with a view to the future availability of 
the plant as an accessory in case of need. This and other con- 
siderations included in the foregoing review tend to impeach in 
turn the award of the Baldwin contract for so large a number of 
locomotives. It further appears, as stated, that of the stipulated 
numbers respondent eventually withheld 21 locomotives from 
Baldwin and 5 from Rome on the ground of insufficient funds, 
also assigned as the moving cause of the shop-force reductions. 
Contract obligations are not to be lightly regarded, of course, but 
the financial situation that began with the business depression in 
September or October nevertheless led successively to reductions 
in shop forces and to the arbitrary withholding of locomotives 
from those plants; and the same self-interest that prompted the 
latter action, apparently without evoking protest from either plant, 
might well have induced respondent to attempt to obtain assent 
to an earlier cessation of the contract work and the longer reten- 
tion of its own less expensive organization. 

We conclude that the record does not establish a seriously 
depreciated condition of motive power at the end of federal con- 
trol, and that, even conceding that with the advent of 1920 or upon 
respondent’s resumption of its property its shops were not fully 
able to cope promptly with all current demands, nevertheless, by 
an energetic effort at least the larger number of the locomotives 
in question could have been repaired in those shops within the 
time in which the contract work was done and at a materially 
lower cost. 

The foregoing review and comment are not intended to suggest, 
‘and the evidence does not indicate, that any sinister disregard 
of respondent’s interests or otherwise dishonest motive entered 
into the award or execution of the contracts. 


Dissenting Opinions 


Commissioners Potter and Lewis also filed brief dissent- 
ing opinions in this case and Commissioners Hall and 
Daniels also registered their dissent. 


Commissioner Campbell in a dissenting opinion said: 


We find no proof of improper motive and no willful act of 
wrong, but the record does suggest that the officials in charge 
may have acted largely upon intuition rather than upon thorough 
investigation. If they had had before them the facts that subse- 
quent events disclosed they might have done differently. But 
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human nature must be recognized. The railroads had just been 
returned to their owners and private ownership and operation 
were on trial. The possibility of public criticism that was likely 
to fol.ow failure to handle traffic expeditiously had to be reckoned 
with. This contract was made at a time when most everyone 
connected with the operation of a railroad was acting under pres- 
sure, traffic was heavy, and heavier traffic was in prospect. Nat- 
urally there must have been more or less feeling of nervous haste. 
Under all the circumstances, while the record does not warrant 
unqualified approval of the action taken by the officials in charge, 
it is perfectly clear to me that we should not condemn them. 


Atlantic Coast Line Contract 
In the Atlantic Coast Line case the commission said: 


About the middle of 1919, in anticipation of a heavy citrus-fruit 
movement and a heavy tourist travel in the following winter 
months, respondent’s present executive vice-president, then federal 
manager of the system, took up with the regional director the 
question of having 30 locomotives, needing class-2 repairs or 
heavier, repaired in outside shops. Nothing was accomplished 
at that time, and in August a shopmen’s strike, which suspended 
repair work for about 18 days, aggravated the motive-power situ- 
ation. After some delay, and on November 25, the federal 
manager wired the regional director that the system had over 
100 locomotives awaiting shop, which, because of scarcity of 
mechanics and for other reasons, could not be put in serviceable 
condition to meet the approaching winter’s demands, and asked 
if the assistance of other shops could be had. On the following 
day the regional director replied that he was uncertain of the 
attitude of other railroads at the time, it having then been sup- 
posed that federal control would end with the calendar year, and 
recommended communication with the American Locomotive Com- 
pany or Baldwin Locomotive Works to ascertain if relief could 
be had from one or both. Later, the matter was taken up with 
the Railroad Administration at Washington. By wire of January 
8, 1920, the regional director asked the administration if arrange- 
ments could be made for the repair of 50 of respondent’s Pacific- 
type locomotives in other railroad shops, preferably Norfolk & 
Western. The administration replied that there was no available 
space in railroad shops, but mentioned as available for prompt 
handling the Richmond, Va., shops of the American Locomotive 
Company, and suggested that the respondent corporation, as the 
director general’s successor, effect a contract with that company 
with a view to prompt action. 

It appearing, upon opening negotiations with the Baldwin and 
American plants, that neither then desired to take 30 locomotives 
at once, surveys of the engines were made and successive bids 
were secured for the repair work in three lots of 10 locomotives 
each. The Baldwin bid of $230,000 having been the lower, a con- 
tract with that concern at that figure for the first 10 was signed 
January 10, 1920. A second contract of like tenor was made 
April 17, 1920° Because the Baldwin bid of $267,000 for the 
third lot was deemed too high, a contract was entered into with 
— plant on a cost-plus basis, maximum $230,000, November 239, 
1920. 

In the circumstances disclosed by the record much of the de- 
tailed evidence may be disregarded. The evidence concerning 
respondent’s handicap in the matter of fire-box work is not dis- 
puted, and otherwise the shops and roundhouses appear to have 
had constantly more than their capacity quota of average class and 
running repair work during the period in question. Some new 
locomotives were added during the year, but the added tractive 
power did not offset the bad-order power. 

It appears of record that in April, 1919, the superintendent of 
the Waycross shop suggested that the boilers of the locomotives 
then needing new fire boxes be removed from the running gear 
and stripped and sent to the American or Baldwin plant for appli- 
cation of fire boxes and flues, the balance of the repair work to be 
done in respondent’s shops. The suggestion seems not to have 
been favorably considered, and, while the greater portion of the 
cost of the contract work is represented by the repair of the ma- 
chinery of the locomotives, the record is devoid of evidence which 
would indicate the feasibility or economy of such a division of the 
work during the period in question. 

While the record indicates that the contract costs were exces- 
sive, nevertheless they appear to have been the lowest offered to 
respondent; and, considering the character of the necessary work 
to be done, the limitation of the contracts to locomotives requir- 
ing that class of repairs, and respondent’s shop situation which 
necessitated the contracts for seasonable relief, the record does not 
afford grounds for condemnation of the action taken. 


Commissioner Hall filed a dissenting opinion in this case, 
saying: 
“Honest, efficient and economical management” was the due of 


every corporation, railroad or other, before those words were 
written into the interstate commerce act. The duty rests upon 
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officers and directors of railroads, but not by virtue of that act. 
Failure in that duty violates no provision of the act which we 
administer, and we hold no roving commission as public monitor 
or critic. In the plenitude of our powers it should not be for- 
gotten that they do not include those of general manager. 
We have gone beyond our province in this investigation and, 
whatever our findings, can enter no valid order. The results of 
our comparative and other studies could doubtless be made helpful, 
in a less obtrusive way, to those who bear responsibility for rail- 
road operation, and constructive suggestions would doubtless be 
welcomed for what they are worth. With such a course I would 
be and am in full accord. But I dissent from all reports in this 
investigation. It should be discontinued. 

Commissioner Potter also dissented from the finding of 
the report that the contract costs of the work in question 
were excessive. 


New York Central and Pennsylvania Issue Statements 


Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, and the ex- 
ecutive offices of the New York Central, have issued state- 
ments commenting upon the commission’s findings in this 
case. ‘The burden of these statements is that traffic condi- 
tions were such at the time that outside contracts were let 
that every possible effort had to be exerted to prevent further 
congestion. Unfortunately traffic slumped after the con- 
tracts were awarded, but the railway managements could 
not forsee that. They were faced with an acute situation 
which demanded prompt action. Mr. Rea commented upon 
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the number of commissioners who dissented from the majority 
opinion, saying that their opinions gave ground for expecting 
that the commission “is not reverting to its former policy 
of railroad criticism instead of railroad regulation.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE NUMBER of cars loaded with revenue freight in- 
T creased again during the week ending March 25 to 

the highest point reached this year. The total was 
846,035, an increase of over 22,000 as compared with the 
week before. This compares with 686,567 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1921 and 895,386 in the corresponding week of 
1920. There was an increase of approximately 14,000 cars 
as compared with the week before in the loading of coal and 
there were also increases in coke, forest products, merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous. As compared with the corresponding 
week of last year there were increases in all districts and in 
all classes of commodities except ore, but the largest increase 
as compared with last year is shown in coal loading, which 
increased 83,000 cars. There was also an increase of 35,000, 
however, in the loading of miscellaneous freight. The sum- 
mary as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association is as follows: 
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Simple in Design and Pleasing in Appearance 





Bridge Slabs Waterproofed Before Erection 


Interesting Procedure Developed by Philadelphia & Reading to 
Avoid Delay to Traffic 


By Harry B. Glisson 
Assistant Engineer, Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 


esting method of pre-cast concrete construction in prac- 
tically every detail, the Philadelphia & Reading has 
completed an eight-track bridge over Oley street in Reading, 
Pa., with little disturbance to railway traffic and none to the 


| om: THE DEVELOPMENT and utilization of an inter- 











The Old Structure 


highway. Special means were employed in pre-casting certain 
parts and pouring others of the structure, which is of the con- 
crete slab type, to secure accuracy and the quick use of the 
bridge as each section was placed and to insure adequate 
protected waterproofing without the necessity of placing any 
concrete during the erection period. 

Three of the eight tracks are main tracks, used for pas- 
senger and freight traffic; two tracks east of the main tracks 
are used for deliveries to the industries and the principal 
freight station in the city, and the three tracks west of the 
main tracks for the storage of freight cars. Much of the 
traffic of the main line and practically all of the freight 
traffic, do not pass through the city but are carried via the 
Reading Belt along the west side of the city. The traffic on 
the main tracks over this bridge in 24 hours consists of 46 
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passenger trains and 70 freight trains. On the two tracks 
east of the main tracks, the deliveries to the industries and 
the freight station require an almost continuous shifting 
service. 

To rebuild this bridge it was necessary to design a struc- 
ture which could be placed with the least interference with 
the traffic, as the location is but a short distance from the 
important junction of the main line with the Lebanon Valley 








Replacements for Four Tracks Have Been Completed with 
Four Remaining to Be Done 


branch, and within the limits of a large electric interlocking 
plant, controlling the traffic. No change in the track layout 
was considered permissible and the City of Reading would 
not grant permission to occupy any portion of the streets, 
except for such supports located along the curb lines and in 
the center of the street, as it was considered impossible to 
avoid. 

The old structure was a deck girder span, supported by 
Phcenix columns located on each curb line, resting on stone 
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masonry footings, and with stone masonry abutments on the 
house lines. The width of the street is 60 ft., with two side- 
walks, each 13 ft. wide, and a 34-ft. roadway. This old 
structure was too light to carry the locomotives of the Mikado 
type used in the freight service over the Lebanon Valley and 
East Penn branches. The new structure is a reinforced con- 
crete slab bridge. It was built using the present abutments 
and constructing concrete columns on the curb lines and in 
the center of the street. The total distance face to face of 
bridge floor is 109 ft. 6 in. under copings, and 112 ft. 1 in. 
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Typical Detail of the Piers 


between faces of copings. The angle between the center line 
of the tracks and the center line of the street is 81 deg. 
36 min. 

The work required the removal of the stone masonry bridge 
seats of the abutments and replacing with reinforced con- 
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In order to remove the masonry footings of the columns, 
and the masonry bridge seats and back walls, it was neces- 
sary to place wooden trestle bents on each side of the Phoenix 
columns. The bents on the abutment side were placed close 
to the face of the abutment and carried the old superstruc- 
ture on wooden stringers supported by the bents and blocking 
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Details cf the Slab Construction Showing the Method of 
Waterproofing 


placed back of the back wall of the abutment. The trestle 
bents were about 13 ft. center to center. The Phoenix columns 
were then removed and the excavation made for the new 
column footings. 

The concrete column footings were three feet by five feet 
in area, and the foundations were carried to lime stone rock, 
which was found at an average depth of 31 ft. below the 
curb level. The least depth was 17 ft. and the greatest 
about 39 ft. 

The construction of the columns in the center of the 
street did not require any supports for the existing bridge, 
but necessitated a change in location of a 10-in. water main, 
and the construction of two supports and a reinforced con- 
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Waterproofing the Pre-Cast Slabs on the Casting Platforms 


crete bridge seats, the removal of the masonry supports for 
the Phcenix columns, located back of the curb lines, and the 
construction of the concrete columns in the center of the 
street. All of this work was done without interruption of 
the traffic on the railroad or the street. 


crete saddle, over a 4-ft. by 6-ft. egg-shaped storm water 
sewer, located directly under the end column on the west side 
of the bridge. 

Excavation was carried on simultaneously in three column 
footings and the concrete foundations were placed before 














April 8, 1922 


starting work on the other foundations. The columns in the 
center of the street were constructed first. Above the foun- 
dations, concrete was placed in one operation to the spring 
line of the arches connecting the columns, and at the same 
time in the small 1-ft. 9-in. square supports to carry two 
I-beams at the top of the columns. The balance of the con- 
crete for four columns was then completed in one operation. 
A construction joint was made at the center of the arch join- 
ing the columns. The corners of the columns were cast 
square, no fillets being used on the inner corners of the 
forms. 

A total of 56 slabs was required, consisting of 14 rows, 
four in each row. The end slabs are 6 ft. 4% in. in width, 
the others being about 8 ft. 34 in. wide. Of-the end slabs, 
the ones adjoining the abutments were each 15 ft. 9 in. long, 
from 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 2 in. thick, and contained two 12-in. 
28.5 lb. I-beams, 13 ft. 10 in. long and three 12-in. I-beams 
11 ft. 9 in. long. Their weight was 54,000 lb. each. Other 
slabs ranged from 12 ft. 7 in. long to 19 ft. long, reinforced 
in some sizes with 20 in. 69 lb. I-beams and in another with 
28.5 lb., with individual weights ranging from 34,000 lb. 
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Placing the Slabs in Position—Note the Shoulder on the Slabs 
for the Protection Coating 


to 68,000 Ib. Expanded metal caging was used on the bot- 
toms of all I-beams and %4-in. square reinforcing rods on 
24-in. centers were used across the top and bottom of all 
beams. 

To cast the 56 concrete slabs, a space 85 ft. by 25 ft. was 
graded to a level surface near the bridge. This surface, 
which was on an embankment composed of engine ashes, 
was thoroughly compacted, and a concrete slab three inches 
in.thickness was placed to give a smooth and level working 
surface. At a later date, an additional casting platform 
about 50 ft. by 20 ft. in size was constructed. 

On the larger platform, 24 slabs were cast at one opera- 
tion, and the water proofing and the protection coat of con- 
crete placed before the slabs were removed from the platform. 
The slabs were numbered as to relative position and date of 
casting, and were placed in the permanent floor of the bridge, 
in the same relative position as cast. In pouring, every other 
slab was formed, the position being similar to the blocks on 
a checkerboard, and when the concrete was hardened suffi- 
ciently, the wooden forms were removed. Two thicknesses 
of rubber roofing were then fastened against the concrete, 
-and the next slabs cast, using the sides of the surrounding 
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slabs to act as forms. This made the adjoining faces of the 
slabs conform to each other, thus compensating for any move- 
ment in the wooden forms while casting and resulting in 
better joints when in permanent position in the bridge floor. 
Great care was taken to cast the slabs as nearly according 
to plan as possible; the lines for the forms were all checked 
carefully, and plugs placed so that they could be rechecked 
easily at any time during the casting operations, and this 
was done. 


The Waterproofing 


The slabs were waterproofed with three layers of saturated 
cotton fabric, mopped with hot asphalt before placing. Upon 
this waterproofing a 2)4-in. layer of concrete was placed, 
reinforced with No. 12 electrically welded wire, with a 4-in. 
by 4-in. mesh. The protection coat terminated six inches 
from the vertical face of the slab, which had beveled edges. 
When the slabs were placed in position, these beveled edges 
formed large grooves, which were filled with fibrous water- 
proofing cement, and the surface of the exposed waterproof- 
ing, and the vertical faces of the protection coat of the slabs, 
were given a half-inch coat of the fibrous waterproofing 
cement. This space was then covered with small pre-cast 
sections of the reinforced protection coat, pressed into the 
fibrous cement thus waterproofing all the joints between the 
slabs. These pre-cast slabs were about 4 ft. long, 1134 in. 
wide and 2% in. thick, some with square ends and the others 
with ends making the same angle with the sides as the angle 
between the center line of the bridge and the center line of 
the street. These slabs were also reinforced with the elec- 
trically welded wire mesh. The whole plan was designed for 
the purpose of permitting the use of the bridge as soon as 
the new slabs could be placed in position and the tracks 
relaid, without delaying traffic while waiting for the con- 
crete to get sufficiently hard to sustain the weight of the 
passing traffic. 

The method adopted for placing the slabs in position on 
the bridge was to load the slabs on cars on the preceding 
day, and abandon two tracks at a time, beginning on the 
east side, previous notice of the date on which the tracks 
were to be out of service having been given and the industries 
and freight house having been served. The tracks were re- 
moved at about 8 a. m. and relaid and traffic resumed about 
6 p. m. of the same day. 

A wrecking train removed the old superstructure and 
placed the new slabs in position. The position of each joint 
parallel with the center line was marked upon the abutments 
and tops of the columns. While the slabs were being placed 
in position, great care was exercised to have the joints con- 
form to the plan location, which had been marked previously 
on the bridge seats and the tops of the columns. Just pre- 
vious to placing the slabs, the tops of the columns and the 
bridge seats were given a thin coat of cement mortar, to 
provide a uniform bearing. While the slabs were being 
placed, a tight or a normal joint spacing between the slabs 
was made, and this aided in preserving the plan for location 
for the joints. The concrete coping, posts and railing were 
not cast in place until after the permanent floor had been 
placed. 

The new bridge is well lighted at night by incandescent 
electric lights, each sidewalk having 5 lights on the sidewalk 
side of the columns, and three lights on the columns on 
each side of the roadway, a total of 10 for the sidewalks 
and 6 for the roadway. Two lights, one on each face of the 
structure, illuminate its outline when viewed by approaching 
traffic. The wiring is all concealed in metal conduits. 

The work was carried out under the direction of Samuel 
T. Wagner, chief engineer, and Clark Dillenbeck, assistant 
chief engineer. The plans were prepared in the office of 
P. S. Baker, engineer of bridges and buildings, and the field 
work was in charge of the writer. 
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Coal Strike Makes Big Cut 
in Rail Traffic 


HE IMPORTANCE of the coal strike insofar as concerns 
7 the railroads is embodied primarily in the fact that 

of the total tonnage carried by the railroads about 30 
per cent is bituminous coal and approximately 6 per cent an- 
thracite coal. Naturally interest is being directed chiefly 
at the coal carrying roads, the coal traffic of some of which 
runs as high as 50, 60, 80 or even 90 per cent of their total 
tonnage. ‘The question at present is one primarily of traffic 
considerations. The matter of fuel supply is made more or 
less secondary because of the large storage of fuel which 
has been accumulated for an extended period prior to April 
1—the date on which, in accordance with schedule, the coal 
strike began. 


In the Anthracite Fields 


The effect on the rail carriers thus far has been such as 
would naturally be expected from the cessation of so large 
a percentage of the total traffic. This is shown, for ex- 
ample, by the anthracite carriers. Practically no anthracite 
is being mined. The anthracite carriers have, therefore, in 
some cases, made drastic cuts in their forces. The Delaware 
& Hudson, for instance, whose anthracite tonnage makes up 
about 42 per cent of its total traffic, has laid off 1,000 men, 
including employees in train service and in shops and round- 
houses. 


Eastern Bituminous Fields 


The situation in the soft coal fields may be summarized 
by saying that the union mines in every district responded 
to the strike call. It appears, however, that the non-union 
fields are but little affected. Coal Age in its issue of April 
6 gives the following details: 


One thing is clear at the outset and that is that there has been 
no general exodus of non-union workers. Here and there disaf- 
fections are disclosed in what were commonly supposed to be un- 
organized areas, but these are of minor_importance. 

West Virginia is largely non-union. Such districts as Pocahon- 
tas, Tug River, Kenova-Thacker and Logan are entirely 
unaffected. Winding Gulf is reported to be working 90 per cent, 
but New River is practically closed down. 

In the Kanawha district reports vary, but show from 12. to 23 
mines working. The Fairmont region, a closed-shop district, 
reports that of 136 mines in Harrison County, 95 mines in Marion 
County and 33 mines in Taylor County, a total of 264 mines, 18 
were working open shop on oe 3. In this region ap- 
jroximately 17,000 men are on strike. ; 
“* the enenendin region from Parkers Run, W. Va., to Point 
Marion, Pa., no men were at work. Elsewhere in northern 
West Virginia there were few mines at work on Monday. Seven 
mines on the Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., one mine on the 
Cumberland division of the Baltimore & Ohio and five mines on 
the West Virginia Northern remained at work. : 

The situation in the Upper Potomac region may be briefly 
stated. Reductions in wages have previously been effected here. 
There is an agreement between the local union and the operators 
providing for a 90-day period after April 1 for negotiations without 
suspension. This is being observed and the miners are. working. 
In Georges Creek the mines on the Big Vein are working, while 
those on the thin veins are closed. ; 

The Connellsville, Uniontown and Johnstown regions, all non- 
union, are working, save that four mines of the H. C. Frick Co.— 
the Gates, Ronco, Edenborn and Lekrone properties—were closed 
by a strike. Somerset County and adjacent non-union districts are 
reported working full, with the exception of 100 men at St. 
Michaels. ae 

Northeastern Kentucky is working, as is southwestern Virginia. 
In Tennessee about half the mines that were operating in March 
are closed. 


In further explanation of the details as given in Coal Age, 
it should be stated that the Pocahontas, Tug River and 
Kenova-Thacker fields which are noted as “entirely unaffec- 
ted” are served by the Norfolk & Western. This means that 
the N. & W. will be but slightly affected by the strike and 
may, on the contrary, benefit from it through increased pro- 
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duction by the non-union mines. The Logan field, also “en- 
tirely unaffected,” is a Chesapeake & Ohio field. Winding 
Gulf field, “reported to be working 90 per cent,” and New 
River, “practically closed down,” supply traffc to both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian. The Kanawha field is 
also a C. & O. field. 


Illinois, Kentucky and Indiana 


Approximately 12 roads serve the coal fields of Illinois, 
Kentucky and Indiana, from which a very large proportion 
of all the coal consumed in the territory west of the Alle- 
ghenies and east of the Missouri river is obtained. Some 12 
roads depend in large part for their traffic from coal mined 
in this territory. Of these, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the Chicago & Alton are affected to the greatest extent by 
the strike. Coal represents about 60 per cent of the business of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with 95 per cent of this 
coal originating on its own lines. Practically all of this 
coal, coming as it does from the Illinois fields which are now 
inoperative, has resulted in an immediate falling off of 
business on this line. To meet this situation heavy reduc- 
tions have already been made in forces, practically all em- 
ployees involved in the work of switching and handling coal 
business at originating points having been laid off indefi- 
nitely. The company has about 80 days’ supply on cars for 
itself. 

Coal represents almost 50 per cent of the Chicago & Alton’s 
tonnage and 30 per cent of its revenue. Since this coal is 
also obtained almost entirely from Illinois fields which are 
now inoperative, the result has been to necessitate an im- 
mediate reduction in forces everywhere including many 
offices, some terminal points having been shut down entirely 
and the forces at other points largely reduced or put on a 
shorter working week. The supply which the company has 
for its own use will probably last until the first of July. 

Next to the Chicago & Alton, the Illinois Central has been 
affected the most heavily by the coal strike, nearly 45 per 
cent of Illinois Central tonnage consisting of coal which is 
obtained from fields of Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. 
One interesting observation to be made in connection with 
the Illinois Central’s situation, however, is that the Kentucky 
fields from which 20 per cent of the Illinois Central coal 
is obtained are still working and will undoubtedly continue 
in operation. Of the remaining roads in this territory af- 
fected by the situation are to be found the Burlington, the 
St. Paul and the Great Western, approximately 20 per cent of 
all Burlington business consists of coal, with the percentage 
running between 25 and 30 per cent for the lines east. As 
in the case of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, this coal is 
obtained almost entirely from southern Illinois fields neces- 
sitating heavy reductions in forces involved in transporting 
it. On the St. Paul, coal constitutes from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the business, 692,000 tons of a total of over 2.000.000 
coming from the Indiana fields. As in the case of the other 
roads, coal for company use is in storage both in cars and on 
the ground and will last for about 40 days. On the Chicago 
Great Western the supply for company use is almost entirely 
on the ground and will last in excess of two months. 





LumBer Exports from British Columbia to the United States 
during the year 1921 amounted to 26,712,000 board feet; of 
which quantity 5,431,000 went to the Atlantic seaboard and 
20,000,000 to California. 


Tue Bacon Hoc is the chief subject of the latest science of 
agricultural lectures to be “broadcasted” through the country by 
means of a special train. This train is operated under the 
auspices of the Alberta Department of Agriculture and, beside 
the hog industry, will demonstrate dairying and other branches of 
agriculture. The train will shortly begin its journey at Ed- 
monton. 











A Reply to McAdoo’s Charges Before Committee 


Daniel Willard Denies That Federal Control Was Required 
Because of Railroad Breakdown 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE on interstate commerce on 
fii April 4 resumed its post-mortem investigation of the 

federal control period, which has come about as an 
incident to its general railroad inquiry instituted early last 
year. Testimony on behalf of the railroad executives was 
first presented before the committee, which was followed by 
other testimony, largely in the nature of rebuttal, by repre- 
sentatives of the railroad labor organizations and by the 
former director generals, William G. McAdoo and Walker 
D. Hines. Their testimony in reply to the railroad execu- 
tives contained many statements to which the railroad execu- 
tives have asked an opportunity to reply, and Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, was the first witness 
called by the railroads in rebuttal. Replying particularly to 
the testimony of Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Willard denied that 
there had been any breakdown in 1917 which necessitated 
the taking over of the railroads by the government. 

“T am unable to find anything in the record to justify the 
statement made by Mr. McAdoo that the railroads in this 
country have ever broken down at any time, e:ther before, 
during or since federal control,” Mr. Willard said. “The 
actual performance of the carriers during 1917, when meas- 
ured in terms of ton-miles and passenger miles, together with 
the statements which I have quoted in that connection from 
officials of the government in position to know, would seem 
to clearly establish the contrary for that year at least. A 
serious and troublesome situation, it is true, did develop in 
the fall of 1917, but it cannot fairly be contended that it 
was due to a breakdown of the railroads. It might well be 
argued, however, that the situation was due to a breakdown, 
or I should prefer to say, to a failure of certain govern- 
mental agencies to deal effectively with a most unusual and 
unforeseen situation. It might even be said also that there 
had been a failure if not a breakdown, of our system of rail- 
road regulation as then in effect, but certainly not a break- 
down of the railroads themselves. 

“Mr. McAdoo has pointed with pride, and justifiably so, 
to the accomplishments of the railroads under his direction 
during 1918, but the figures show that the same railroads 
that moved 430 billion ton-miles in 1917, moved only 440 
billion ton-miles in 1918, or about two per cent more than 
they moved during the previous year, and I submit that a 
difference in accomplishment of only two per cent between 
the two periods under consideration is hardly sufficient to 
indicate a breakdown in the one year and a satisfactory 
accomplishment in the other. The effect of the breakdown, 
as I use the term, certainly could not be measured by a mere 
difference of two per cent. If it could, then it might with 
equal force be urged that the railroads in 1918, while under 
federal control, had broken down, because substantially the 
same properties in 1920 under private control and operation 
moved 447 billion ton-miles, or nearly two per cent more 
than was moved in 1918. But no one claims that the rail- 
roads broke down in 1918 and of course we all know that 
they did not break down in that year.” 

Mr. Willard said that the trouble in 1917 was not that 
the railroads broke down but the fact that there was no one 
in authority who could say at that time what freight should 
be moved and what should wait. The enormous increase in 
the export business and the great stimulation of manufac- 
turing and other industries due to the war naturally seri- 
ously affected the railroads, Mr. Willard said, but the rail- 
road congestion was centered in the territory between Balti- 
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more and Bridgeport, Conn., and was due to the railroads 
bringing in freight faster than it could be unloaded. 

It was not until after the roads were taken over by the 
President that there was any central governmental agency 
authorized to deal broadly and effectively with the relative 
importance of the traffic to be moved, the witness said. This 
lack of such supervision and direction he added was largely, 
if not entirely responsible for the unusual accumulation of 
cars in the fall of 1917, particularly at eastern terminals. 

One of the outstanding reasons, however, for the Presi- 
dent’s action in taking over control of the railroad systems 
of the country, Mr. Willard said, was the financial condition 
of the carriers, ‘“‘which condition had been brought about by 
the rapidly mounting cost of operation, caused by the war, 
together with a fixed basis of earnings.” 

“Some have said that this in itself indicated a breakdown 
of the railroads,” Mr. Willard said. “I cannot agree with 
that point of view. I repeat, however, that it might be said 
that the situation indicated a breakdown or failure of the 
form of regulation in effect at that time, when subjected to 
the severe test of conditions brought about by the war.” 

Declaring that he desired to reply “to certain statements 
made early in the period of federal control which tended— 
whether meant to do so or not—to cast discredit unjustly 
upon the private management of the railroads,” Mr. Willard 
called attention to statements made by Mr. McAdoo in his 
testimony and in his annual report that from December 28, 
1917, to January 5, 1918, 132 engines were frozen up at 
the east side Philadelphia roundhouse of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and that the roundhouses were obsolete and were still 
being used to house locomotives more than twice the size for 
which the houses were designed. Mr. Willard said that both 
he and F. H. Clark, general superintendent motive power of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, had investigated the matter shortly 
after the charge had been originally made and found that, 
while some pipes had been allowed by the cnginemen to 
freeze, out of the total number of engines reported frozen 
up 108 actually came into the terminal hauling their trains 
while the cost of repairing the 132 locomotives totaled 
$126.29, or less than the average of $1 per engine. 

Mr. Willard said he called the Railroad Administration’s 
attention to a statement identical to that of Mr. McAdoo’s 
which appeared in the operating section of Mr. McAdoo’s 
annual report for 1918 and pointed out that such a state- 
ment was not only inaccurate but gave a wrong impression. 
The statement remained, however, in the annual report. 

“Why should such a matter as that be so magnified?” 
asked Chairman Cummins and Senator Fernald of Maine. 

“Tt was for the purpose of discrediting private ownership, 
at least that is my own private guess,” replied Mr. Willard. 

Replying to statements that have been made as to the 
inefficiency of labor during the war, and referred to by Mr. 
McAdoo in his testimony, Mr. Willard said that he did not 
think this criticism applied to the men in the train and 
engine service generally but that it did apply particularly 
to the unskilled labor and to the men connected with the 
shop crafts. Mr. Willard said that he had no reason to say 
that those men were not loyal and patriotic but that regard- 
less of their patriotism and loyalty they were not in all cases 
as efficient in their positions as the men whose places they 
had taken, ofttimes because of their physical ability, skill 
and mechanical efficiency. ° 

“T think there has been much misunderstanding as to what 
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is meant by inefficiency of labor,” he said. “It was only 
natural that young, active and ambitious men should leave 
our employ and take better paying positions offered them 
with other industries. ‘The railroads were compelled to em- 
ploy men who because of their age, physical condition and 
skill, were not as efficient as the men who made up our 
rank and file under ordinary conditions previous to the war.” 

Mr. Willard said he was not discussing federal control 
of the railroads as a critic. He was in favor of the President 
taking over the railroads in the fall of 1917 and when his 
opinion was asked had unhesitatingly recommended that the 
President should exercise the power granted him in the army 
appropriation act of 1916. The railroads as common car- 
riers, under the law were required to serve all without dis- 
crimination, but innumerable representatives of the govern- 
ment were issuing conflicting orders. He also pointed out 
that no suggestion that the railroads had broken down in 
1917 is to be found in any of the public utterances of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Mr. Willard said he could not help thinking 
that perhaps some of the unjustified criticism of the rail- 
roads of the character of that relating to the roundhouses 
and frozen engines “might have a tendency to stimulate, even 
if it did not justify other criticism of the character com- 
plained of by Mr. McAdoo and adverse to federal control.” 

In reply to Mr. McAdoo’s statement that railroad managers 
claim that the roads were in “first-class condition in every 
respect” when taken over, Mr. Willard said that may be 
.true of some of the roads and such a statement may have 
been made by some of the managers, although he could not 
recall ever having seen it. Certainly he had made no such 
statement, but he reiterated what he had previously said, that 
the Baltimore & Ohio was “in good serviceable condition for 
efficient operation when taken over by the government and 
that its standard of condition was substantially lower when 
surrendered by the government. 

“That, however,” he said, “ is being fully investigated by 
the present director general and I have no doubt that the 
facts which I now state will be established. But whether 
the policy of the director general in that connection was wise 
or unwise, does not seem to me to be a question. 

Referring to Mr. McAdoo’s quotation, in opposition to 
statements by Mr. Willard, of a letter by J. J. Tatum, 
general supervisor of freight car repairs of the Railroad 
Administration, regarding the system of classifying bad 
order cars adopted by the administration, Mr. Willard said 
he had talked with Mr. Tatum and found nothing incon- 
sistent between their statements. He said, and he quoted a 
new letter from Mr. Tatum to show, that the federal ad- 
ministration did order the establishment over the United 
States of a better system of classifying bad order cars than 
had been in effect generally, which was substantially the 
same as the system which for some years had heen in effect 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Tatum also said that efforts 
were made to comply with the system but that, owing to the 
urgent demand for cars and also to restrictions which were 
placed by the federal administration upon the amount of 
money which the federal managers were permitted to spend 
for car repairs and maintenance of equipment generally, the 
roads were not able to carry out the plan in its entirety or 
live up to the specifications and standards which were es- 
tablished. Mr. Willard said that personally he thought 
the administration had pursued the proper policy as to main- 
tenance in 1918 while the war was still in progress but that 
during 1919 effective steps should have been taken to put 
the equipment in as good condition as it was when the 
government took possession. 

Commenting on Mr. McAdoo’s statement that the move- 
ment of bread cereals by the railroads in February and 
March, 1918 was one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of federal control and had “saved the war for America and 
the Allies” Mr. Willard said that the official records show 
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that the total amount of grains received at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore for export during those 
months was 17,521,614 bushels and that during February 
and March, 1917, over 54,000 bushels of grain were deliv- 
ered to the same four ports for export. 

“Assuming that the entire amount which was received 
at the four ports mentioned—Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore—during the whole of the two months of 
February and March had been moved during the 30 day 
period between February 8 and March 15, within which time 
Mr. McAdoo states the situation was cleared up, it would 
have required an aggregate average movement of only 357 
cars per day by all the railroads available for the service. 
Of the 17,500,000 bushels under consideration, however, 
only 8,170,000 were received at New York and having in 
mind the other uses to which the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania facilities were primarily assigned at that time, 
it may be assumed, that the burden of moving the grain which 
reached New York, rested chiefly upon the New York Cen- 
tral, Erie, Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley Railroads and that 
it required an average aggregate daily movement by all of 
these lines of only 160 cars. 

“It would appear that the burden which was thrown on 
the four northern roads in connection with the movement 
of bread cereals to our Allies and in connection with which 
he said it was necessary to absolutely arrest the domestic 
commerce of America did not exceed an average daily delivery 
of 160 loads in the aggregate at New York and was certain- 
ly well within the combined carrying capacity of all of the 
four lines mentioned or of any of them. Whatever was 
required of the railroads in that connection, however, was 
apparently performed in a satisfactory manner and if it 
resulted in saving the ‘War for America and the Allies’ as 
Mr. McAdoo asserted, we have much reason to be satisfied 
with and proud of the accomplishment.” 

“During the late summer and fall of 1917,” Mr. Willard 
continued, “the Railroad War Board, having no such broad 
authority as the director general, nevertheless ordered and 
accomplished the movement of more than 35,000 empty box 
cars from the east to the west for return loading, practi- 
cally three times as many cars as were involved in the particu- 
lar movement referred to by Mr. McAdoo. It also appears 
in the report of the Railroad War Board that during the life 
of that Board in 1917 it actually ordered and largely ac- 
complished the movement of more than 222,000 empty cars 
from places where they were not needed, to other places where 
they were needed. It might be thought from Mr. McAdoo’s 
statement that the movement of empty cars ordered by him 
was something unprecedented. ‘The report of the Railroad 
War Board already filed with this Committee shows clearly 
that such a thought would not be justified.” 

Taking up the serious coal situation that prevailed in New 
England in the winter of 1917-18, Mr. Willard said that 
“one might gain the impression from reading Mr. McAdoo’s 
statement that the condition which he describes was brought 
about by the inefficiency of the railroads.”’ 

“The coal situation in New England during the winter,” 
said Mr. Willard, “was the logical and natural result 
of the policy of the government in commandeering all avail- 
able bottoms for use in connection with the naval program. 
I think the policy which the government pursued in that 
connection was the proper one under all the circumstances. 
It was one of the conditions which was likely to arise when 
a nation goes to war, but upon the whole it seems to me 
that the situation was taken care of in a very creditable 
manner. I have no desire to minimize the accomplishment 
of the federal administration in that or any other connection. 
I simply desire that all the facts should be known, par- 
ticularly so if the case itself has any bearing upon this 
hearing. Mr. McAdoo apparently seems to think that it 
has.” Mr. Willard was to continue his statement on Friday. 
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Dinner in Honor of Wiliiam G. Besler, President of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, Upon the Twentieth Ann 





iversary of His Connection With That Road 


Making Good With the Employees and the Public 


Jow One Executive Has Gained the Confidence of His Co-workers 
and the Communities Served 


WO OF THE MANY serious problems which confront rail- 
way executives today stand out so prominently that 
they overshadow all the others—these relate to secur- 

ing better relations between the railroads and the public, and 
to the development of a more cordial spirit of co-operation 
between the managements and the employees. Upon the 
right solution of these two problems, and to a certain extent 
they are inter-related, depends not only the successful opera- 
tion of a road but its very life indeed. 

Some few roads have been eminently successful in im- 
proving their relations with the public and with their em- 
ployees. Among these is the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The secret of its success in these respects was clearly demon- 
strated at a dinner which was given to its president, William 
G. Besler, on March 18, 1922, at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, in honor of his twentieth anniversary as an officer of 
that road. Among the speakers were the toastmaster, C. H. 
Stein, assistant to the president, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey; W. A. Garrett, general transportation manager, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; F. T. Dickerson, secretary and 
treasurer, Central Railroad of New Jersey; Robert W. 
DeForest, vice-president and general counsel of the same 
road; DeWitt Van Buskirk, president of the Mechanics 
Trust Company, Bayonne, N. J.; B. E. Chapin, editor of 
the Railroad Employee; Clarence H. Howard, president of 
the Commonwealth Steel Company; Clarence E. Case of the 
New Jersey Senate, and Frank Hedley, president of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 


The New General Manager 


How Mr. Besler came to be connected with the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey was explained in a few words by 
Mr. Dickerson: “On March 18, 1902, I was a clerk in the 
executive department of the New Jersey Central. It was a 
Tuesday, and the late George F. Baer, who was president 
of the company, had, in accordance with his custom, come 
over from Philadelphia that morning. Our Lehigh and Sus- 
quehanna division, which is our main line in Pennsylvania, 


was cut in two and out of business due to the devastating 
freshets and floods of the winter of 1901 and 1902. A strike 
at the coal mines in Pennsylvania, known as the Mitchell 
strike, was impending. 

“President Baer came to my desk, with an expression 
upon his face that I can never forget. A desperate situation 
confronted him. He dictated the following telegram ad- 
dressed to Mr. Besler, who was general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading: ‘You are appointed general man- 
ager of the New Jersey Central, effective at once.’ The next 
day a comparatively young man walked into our office and 
introduced himself as our new general manager.”’ 

In addition to the serious conditions in the flooded dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, Mr. Besler found the property gen- 
erally in unsatisfactory condition. The roadway and struc- 
tures were under-maintained and a goodly portion of the 
equipment was in a deplorable state. The spirit and morale 
of the employees was practically destroyed, the men being 
disgruntled and discouraged. The general public, antago- 
nized, was unfriendly and the local press was hostile. 


Cultivating the Public 


In explaining the situation as to the relations with the 
public, Senator Case related the following incident: “I 
remember just prior to the time of his coming to the road 
there was a good deal of complaint on the part of those who 
had occasion along the line of the Central as passengers to 
use that road, and a committee was sent from our town to 
interview the then manager. He saw this committee—honest, 
perhaps, mistaken souls, thinking that they could make sug- 
gestions to a railroad management—and they were teld very 
gruffly that a car of freight from California was worth more 
than all the passengers along the line. Now, there may have 
been a good deal of truth in that, but that is one of the things 
that Mr. Besler has had the good sense not to tell us. He 
has been exceedingly considerate and wise and expedient in 
his methods with those of us who live along the road.” 

In telling why Mr. Besler had made the road popular 
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with the public which it served, Mr. Van Buskirk said: “I 
have found Mr. Besler very responsive indeed to any sug- 
gestions that might be made to him along the lines of civic 
betterment, wherein the railroad could in any way perform 
a part. Mr. Besler has always been willing to meet with the 
heads of the industries, and confer with them about improve- 
ments that may be made that enter into their problems and 
the railroad problems.” 

Continuing, he said: “I know of Mr. Besler’s interest in 
the civic interests of the various communities around New 
York. I have very frequently attended gatherings of cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and so forth, where he 
has spoken, and he has always been a welcome guest. He 
has always had something constructive to bring forward, and 
I believe that there is no man along the line of the Jersey 
Central that is more respected and beloved in the railroad 
fraternity than is Mr. Besler. He has, in every case where 
he could see his way clear to do it, given service, and he has 
regulated the train service to satisfy the requirements of the 
various communities.” 

Other speakers indicated that in cultivating the public Mr. 
Besler took special pains to cultivate the acquaintanceship 
of the editors of the local newspapers. 

One speaker said: “He personally attended conferences 
and meetings of boards of trade, civic associations, and other 
public bodies and made them all see that he really was 
anxious to know. their problems, and to co-operate in pro- 
tecting their interests. He thus created a cordial relation- 
ship, and a spirit of mutual understanding with the patrons, 
based upon the motto, which originated with himself, ‘A 
satisfied patron is our best advertisement.’ The result has 
been that the relations with the public were never more 
harmonious and cordial than now, and this friendly attitude 
has been uniformly maintained for years.” 


A Big Family 

In commenting upon the conditions as to the employees 
which existed on the Central of New Jersey prior to Mr. 
Besler’s advent, Mr. Chapin said that he “knew of engine- 
men coming to my office and saying, ‘Well, I will let the 
damned old engine break down, what do I care?’ ” 

Mr. Stein told about one of the engineers who came into 
his office recently and said: “Mr. Stein, you were not here 
when Mr. Besler came among us, you don’t know the war 
that was on foot at that time, you don’t know the spirit of 
the employees as they looked for this new manager, and 
how every one of them was up in arms, so you cannot appre- 
ciate the real seriousness of the situation as it existed then. 
The moment he lighted on the property and got among us 
he simply seemed to sweep away all discontent and all dis- 
sension, and everybody seemed to be happy; he brought 
about a spirit of concord and unity that we had never known 
before on the Jersey Central.” 

The exact way in which Mr. Besler brought about an 
improvement in the situation was related by Mr. Dickerson: 
“In his intercourse with the men in the service, Mr. Besler 
always applied the principles of the Golden Rule. His 
slogan was ‘A happy and contented employee is our greatest 
asset’; and he enabled the men to see that he was not only 
preaching the Golden Rule, but that he was being guided 
by it in his dealings with them. He accomplished this by 
holding meetings with groups of employees, as well as by 
personal contact; and thus, by personal work, and by ex- 
ample and precept, an era of good feeling between emplover 
and employee was established. One of the means that he 
made use of to establish personal relations with the men was 
through the Veterans’ Association. The annual reunion of 
that association has been marked for many years as the 
occasion for a heart to heart talk, where Mr. Besler presents 
his problems to the men, and the men discuss their problems 
with him. 
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“The result of this policy is shown by the fact that when 
this company was face to face with the threatened strike of 
1916, the pensioned and retired veterans volunteered to re- 
sume their old jobs, and keep the trains running. 

“Another indication of Mr. Besler’s interest in the welfare 
of the men may be shown by the fact that in the passenger 
station at Jersey City, through his generous support, an 
athletic association, which has grown to a membership of 
1,800, was organized and provided with accommodations for 
recreation, social and educational purposes, thus adding 
greatly to the happiness and comfort of the men in the 
terminal district. 

“Let me give an illustration of his method of leadership. 
Some of us will recall the unusually heavy snow storm of 
Sunday, March 1, 1914. In the afternoon it turned to sleet. 
Trains were stalled, telegraph poles and wires had fallen in 
a tangled mass across the tracks and on top of the stalled 
trains over practically our entire system. Telegraph and 
telephone communication along the line was impossible. 
Wreck trains and work trains, with gangs of men; were sent 
out to help clear the road and restore normal conditions as 
soon as possible. 

“Mr. Besler had been confined to his home under the 
doctor’s care, but knowing the conditions which confronted 
us he left a sick bed and took personal charge of the work, 
thus inspiring and encouraging the men—with the result 
that the road was soon cleared of poles, wires, snow and ice, 
and he and his crews then proceeded to assist a neighboring 
line in opening up its tracks. 

“As an illustration of the friendly regard which our men 
have for our president, I might state that it is not unusual 
to see men from the ranks seeking just a moment of his time 
for the exchange of friendly greetings. It might be a pilot, 
a man from the shops, or a locomotive engineer, or conductor. 
I recall, not long ago, that we had a visit from the vice- 
president of another road. The president was engaged at 
the time, and the situation was explained to the caller. In 
a few moments two of our locomotive engineers, dressed in 
overalls, walked out of the president’s office with smiles that 
were born of the heart. The vice-president who was calling 
and who seemed surprised at what he saw, asked me con- 
cerning this incident, and I explained that this was of fre- 
quent occurrence; that our employees from every branch of 
the service delighted in calling to pay their respects to the 
president, and always found him accessible and a welcome 
awaiting them.” 

The extracts from the addresses quoted above indicate 
some of the things which were done by Mr. Besler to bring 
about the conditions which exist today. They are simple 
and not at all spectacular, and yet they have secured results 
—results which are lacking on too many roads. 

That Mr. Besler enjoys a correspondingly good standing 
with the executives of other roads is indicated by his selec- 
tion as first vice-president of the American Railway 
Association. 
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N. © W. Increases Net Operating Revenue 


Net Increases 373 Per Cent—Gross Declines 8.73 Per Cent and 
Expenses 24.65 Per Cent—Maintenance No Lower 


HE NorFrotK & WESTERN annual report made public 
T on Monday of last week has a special interest be- 

cause it was the first report covering the year ended 
December 31, 1921, to be issued by one of the larger roads. 
It is interesting to examine the figures given in the report, 
therefore, not only with a view to seeing what they tell about 
the operations of this particular carrier in 1921 but also with 
a view to getting an idea as to the kind of reports we may 
expect to see from the other important railroads. 

First of all, the Norfolk & Western report shows a large 
measure of improvement over 1920 conditions. It does not 
show an improvement to a pre-war status, but the amount 
and kind of improvement is such as to augur well for 1922. 
The corporate income account, which in the final analysis is 
the principal factor, showed for 1921 a net income available 
for dividends of $10,043,181 as compared with $12,496,788 
in 1920, a decrease of 19.63 per cent. The usual dividends 
were paid, namely four per cent on the preferred, totaling 
$916,692, and seven per cent on the common, or $8,505,271. 

The difficulty of using net corporate income in comparing 
1921 with 1920 is that one is unable to get an idea of the 
real operating conditions because in 1920 operations for two 
months were covered by the standard return and for six 
months by the guaranty. A better guide it would seem, there- 


fore, would be net after rentals. This figure shows the actual 
results of operation and it is to be presumed that if there 
was any kind of an improvement at all, it would continue 
into the present year and perforce be reflected in the corporate 
net for 1922. The Norfolk & Western’s net after rentals in 
1921 was, as reported in the December earnings’ statement 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, $14,870,021 as com- 
pared with $3,655,717 in 1920. Although this represents 
an increase of about four times it does not bring the Norfolk 
& Western back to its pre-war standard of earnings. The 
standard return based on the average net after rentals in the 
three years ending June 30, 1917, is as good a basis of 
comparison as may be found. The Norfolk & Western’s 
standard return was $20,534,163. 

Continuing our idea of using the Norfolk & Western’s 
figures as an index to what we may expect in the annual 
reports of the other railroads of the country for 1921, let 
us next examine its gross earnings and expenses. In 1921, 
the Norfolk & Western carried 33,100,267 tons of revenue 
freight, a decrease of 11,000,808 tons from 1920, or 27.04 
per cent. Its revenue ton-miles totaled 8,482,095,487, a de- 
crease of 23.33 per cent. Its freight revenues totaled $67,- 
294,972, a decrease of $6,623,330, or of 8.96 per cent, which 
latter per cent is smaller than the decrease in revenue tons 











NORFOLK AND WESTERN OPERATING RESULTS 1912-1921 


Year ended Freight Total operating Operating Net operating Operating Revenve Percent cfcoal Revenue Avg. Revenue Revenue 
June 30 revenue revenue expenses revenue ratio tens toms to total ton miles haul trainload car load 
1912 $34,022,572 $39,735,237 $25,669,430 $14,065,807 64.60 29,335,583 67.60 8,030,301,398 274 692 30.12 
1913 37,588,024 43,739,921 28,565,813 15,174,108 65.31 32,701,743 64.71 8,856,070,381 271 764 30.57 
1914 38,038,622 44,470,619 29,935,842 14,534,777 67.32 34,000,572 68.30 9,155,506,727 269 802 31.60 
1915 36,550,550 42,987,044 27,831,815 15,155,228 64.74 32,767,701 71.05 8,918,549,288 272 841 32.56 
1916 49,559,140 57,304,586 32,181,346 25,123,240 56.16 44,373,456 68,22 11,795,891,557 266 967 33.77 

Year ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 51,114,186 59,449,982 33,508,732 25,941,249 56.36 46,421,391 06.03 12,110,422,936 261 980 33.94 
1917 56,381,036 65,910,242 41,161,503 24,748,739 62.45 48,196,792 60.18 12,456,970,303 258 1,021 34.87 
1918 68,752,260 82,004,034 61,579,297 20,424,737 75.09 46,801,920 58.77 12,255,303,617 262 1,041 37.37 
1919 62,681,028 76,925,599 64,021,285 12,904,314 83.22 37,944,615 63.95 10,026,871,317 264 1,106 37.48 
1920 73,918,301 88,489,356 84,943,837 3,545,919 95.99 40,685,743 63.99 11,063,033,480 272 1,107 39.90 
1921 67,294,972 80,760,589 64,006,171 16,754,418 79.25 29,684,935 73.33 8,482,095,487 286 1,013 38.35 
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because of an increase in receipts per ton-mile of 18.71 per 
cent. Total operating revenues in 1921 were $80,760,589 1s 
compared with $88,489,356, a decrease in 1921 as compared 
with 1920 of 8.73 per cent. 


Increased Net Operating Revenue of 372.55 Per Cent 

The real story of Norfolk & Western improvement in 1921 
came in the decrease in operating expenses. As compared 
with a decrease of 8.73 per cent in operating revenues, there 
was a decrease of 24.65 per’ cent in operating expenses. The 
result was a percentage increase in net operating revenue of 
—the figure is so large as to sound incorrect—372.55 per 
cent. 

Total operating expenses in 1921 were $64,006,171 as 
compared with $84,943,837 in 1920. The net operating 
revenue was $16,754,418 as against $3,545,519 in 1920. The 
operating ratio in 1921 was 79.25; in 1920, 95.99. 

In view of the decreased revenue ton-miles which figured 
out at 23.33 per cent and the increase in net operating 
revenue of 372.55 per cent, it would seem somewhat unnec- 
essary to make any extended comment on what the Norfolk 
& Western net would have been with a larger volume of 
traffic. 

The next question that arises is the manner in which the 
Norfolk & Western succeeded in decreasing its operating 
expenses to the extent of 24.65 per cent. An analysis will 
show that the decrease came about through lessened wage 
costs, and lower material and fuel costs. For 1921 as com- 
pared with 1920, payrolls decreased 30.8 per cent (the num- 
ber of employees at the beginning of the year was 30,993; 
at the end 22,732); cost of fuel decreased 28.5 per cent and 
cost of other materials decreased 17.0 per cent. With refer- 
ence to the reduction in fuel costs, whereas in 1920 the 
average cost of fuel was $4.33 a ton in 1921 it was but 
$3.39 a ton. The company secured 547,790 tons of its fuel 














A View of the 200,000 Gal. Storage Basin for the New Water 
Supply Plant at Roanoke 


supply from its own mines at an average cost of $2.92 per 
ton. 

Charges to maintenance of way in 1921 totaled $11,778,- 
983 or 8.06 per cent less than in 1920; to maintenance of 
equipment, $19,342,536 or 34.88 per cent less and to trans- 
portation $30,018,159 or 24.06 per cent less. The ratio of 
transportation expenses to total revenues in 1921 was 37.17 
in 1921 as compared with 44.67 in 1920, but it will be noted 
that the decrease in transportation expenses was not quite as 
large as the decrease in revenue ton-miles. 


Bad-Order Cars on March 1, Only 7.1 Per Cent 


Norfolk & Western maintenance standards are high. It is 
apparent that during 1921 much effort was devoted to keep- 
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ing up and improving these standards. First as to equipment. 
The total expenses for maintenance of equipment were re- 
duced 34.88 per cent. That sounds as if the road may have 
cut its maintenance of equipment unduly. One of the best 
means of checking a thing of that sort is the percentage of 
bad-order cars and unserviceable locomotives. The figures 
show that the Norfolk & Western’s equipment condition is 
much better than the average. The latest figures available 
are those for March 1, 1922. On that date the road had on 
its line 1,045 bad-order cars needing light repairs and 1,590 
needing heavy repairs, a total of 7.1 per cent. The average 
for all the roads in the country on that date was 14.7 per 

















The New Tie Treating Plant at East Radford, Va. 


cent. The N. & W. locomotives out of service on March 1 
for repairs requiring over 24 hours totaled 8.2 per cent of 
the engines in service. The average for all roads on the same 
date was 20.2. It should be sufficiently evident that the 
Norfolk & Western—despite its sharp decrease in mainte- 
nance of equipment expenses—did not make these decreases 
at the expense of its maintenance condition. It is interesting 
in this connection to notice that the repairs, depreciation and 
retirement expenses for steam freight locomotives in 1921 
were decreased from $11,001 to $6,792 per locomotive, or 
38.3 per cent; and of freight cars from $281.64 to $194.70 
per car, or 30.6 per cent. 

The decrease in maintenance of way expenses was $1,032,- 
545 or 8.06 per cent. There were several of the primary 
accounts, however, which showed a marked increase, notably 
ties, $794,186 or 46.25 per cent, and rails, $375,774 or 
70.43 per cent. Track laying and surfacing, however, showed 
a decrease of $754,373 or 26.09 per cent and ballast $337,- 
717 or 67.32 per cent. Taking the situation as a whole it is 
evident that the savings made were in labor and that they 
did not represent scrimping in maintenance standards. 


More Rail and Ties 


It is of interest to put this in terms of materials, bearing 
in mind, of course, that to a certain extent expenses for 
material may be charged partly to capital account as addi- 
tions and betterments. The figures show that the Norfolk 
& Western laid more rail, and put in more ties than its 
annual average for the past few years, but that this state- 
ment does not similarly apply to ballast. The figures follow: 


New rail Ties Tie plates Ballast 
Year laid tons number number yards 
1916 26,853 1,504,019 337,598 954,303 
1917 11,530 1,143,069 473,911 623,723 
1918 17,980 1,204,601 357,790 679,389 
1919 22,530 1,079,280 316,627 650,750 
1920 28,856 1,252,689 453,049 557,622 
1921 39,940 Untreated 1,703,232 1,089,027 379,464 


Treated 83,808 


During the year there were laid 42 miles of new 130-lb. 
rail, a new departure for the Norfolk & Western. There 
were laid also 142 miles of 100-lb. rail. At the end of the 
year of a total trackage of 4,313 miles, 44 were laid with 
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130-lb. rail; 1,249 with 100-lb. rail and 2,080 with 85-lb. 
rail, the remainder, principally branches, sidings, etc., with 
lighter rail. The road’s practice in the past has been to use 
white oak ties and although it is still using white oak ties, 
their installation is being confined chiefly to heavy traffic 
curves and tangent track where mechanical wear is the deter- 
mining life factor. About 20 per cent of the annual tie re- 
quirements are being met through the use of treated red oak, 
a plant capable of four different preservative methods hav- 
ing been built at East Radford, Va., with a capacity of 
1,500,000 tons annually. The increased attention thus given 
to the securing of a greater tie life has resulted in the use 
of a greater amount of tie plated track, the benefits of which, 
in connection with the treated ties, will not be immediately 
apparent. The details given should indicate that the Norfolk 
& Western maintenance of way standards have apparently 
been much improved during the past year in spite of the 
decrease in maintenance of way expenses of 8.06 per cent. 

Speaking further of improvements, it should be noted that 
the total additions and betterments charged to capital ac- 
count in 1921 were $5,297,395 including $994,566 for new 
branches and extensions, $4,658,773 to other way and struc- 
tures and $638,622 to equipment. The big item under new 
branches and extensions was the Lenore branch 18 miles, 
Lenore, W. Va., to the coal lands of the United Thacker 
Coal Company in Mingo County, W. Va. This was com- 
pleted November 1; its total cost was $2,200,000 and it 
serves coal lands leased by the coal company extending over 
26,000 acres. Other important improvements completed were 
the tie-treating plant at East Radford, Va., already men- 
tioned, new engine house facilities at Wes! Roanoke, a new 
16-stall roundhouse at Bristol, Va., a new pumping plant 
at East Radford, etc. 


Coal 73.33 Per Cent of Total Tonnage 


One of the most interesting features of Norfolk & Western 
operations in 1921 was the manner in which its coal traffic 
held up proportionally to the other traffic. Its total bitumin- 
ous coal tonnage was 21,766,196 as compared with 26,035,- 
500 in 1920. This was a decrease of 4,269,304 tons as com- 
pared with a decrease of all revenue tonnage of 11,696,975. 
The result was that whereas in 1920 bituminous coal ton- 
nage made up 63.99 per cent of the total tonnage, in 1921 
it made up 73.33 per cent. Although the coal tonnage held 
up, speaking comparatively, it was the smallest for several 
years, for in 1919 it totaled over 24,000,000 tons; in 1918, 
over 27,000,000 and in 1917 over 29,000,000. The interest- 
ing factor in the Norfolk & Western’s coal business is the 
coal dumpings at Norfolk. It is presumably well known 
that the N. & W. dumps more coal at its Norfolk piers than 
is dumped at any other Atlantic Coast pier. In 1920 when 
America through its coal export trade was realizing on the 
difficulties occasioned to the British operators by the coal 
strike there were dumped at Norfolk 8,807,803 gross tons. 
In 1919, the dumpings totaled 6,820,341 gross tons, which 
decrease while large does not seem to be as great as might 
have been expected under the conditions. The figures for 
coal. dumpings at Norfolk for the past several years are as 
follows: 


Year Cars Tons 

1915 7,503,607 
1916 141,193 7,450,802 
1917 102,498 6,321,457 
1918 132,790 7,914,644 
1919 96,896 5,874,540 
1920 147,750 8,807 ,803 
19zi 116,172 6,820,341 


Although the tonnage the Norfolk & Western moves to its 
Norfolk piers is a most important factor in the road’s opera- 
tions and was the primary reason why it has secured 100 
and 120-ton coal cars, it will also be borne in mind that the 
road through its connections has a good route to the lakes. 
The lake coal business of the carriers in general was good 
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during 1921 and it is to be presumed that the Norfolk & 
Western supplied its proper share of it. The uncertain fea- 
ture of the coal business at present and, therefore, of the 
Norfolk & Western earnings is the labor situation in the coal 
industry. The coal fields served by the Norfolk & Western 
are the Thacker, Pocahontas, Tug River, Clinch Valley and 
Kenova. These are all non-union and will, it is expected, 
not participate in the strike. Whether they do or not, is an 
important factor to be watched in connection with the Nor- 
folk & Western’s operating results for the coming few months. 


Lehigh Valley Offers Employees 
Insurance at Reduced Rates 


HE LEHIGH VALLEY, according to a plan just announced, 
is offering accident and life insurance at exceptionally 
low rates to all its employees. The company has ar- 

ranged with the Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to handle the insurance and the group policy 
totals about $50,000,000, said to be the largest policy of its 
kind ever written. 

The plan is optional and is open to all active employees 
who have been in service a year or more. Some 18,500 of 
the Lehigh Valley’s 20,000 employees are eligible. En- 
rollment of 75 per cent of the employees on each division 
was necessary to put the plan in force on that division. 
Every one of the road’s divisions have exceeded this per- 
centage. Premiums will be deducted from earnings. No 
medical examinations are required. 

The insurance protects the families of employees against 
the death of the breadwinner and also provides accident 
benefits against death, dismemberment or loss of sight. The 
amount of insurance allowed to each man ranges from $2,000 
to $4,000 according to the classification in which he falls. 
This amount is divided equally between life and accident 
insurance. Engineers, conductors, shop foremen, and super- 
visory forces are entitled to $4,000. Trainmen not included 
in the preceding classifications are entitled to $3,000. Other 
employees fall in the $2,000 class. All over 70 years of 
age are limited to $1,000. 

The amount of the life insurance is payable in the event of 
the employee’s death from any cause while his insurance is 
in force, to the person named as beneficiary. If an insured 
employee becomes wholly disabled by either bodily injuries 
or disease before his sixtieth birthday and will be permanently 
prevented thereby for life from engaging in any occupation, 
the amount of his life insurance will be paid to him in a 
fixed number of instalments chosen by him. If he dies 
before receiving all of the instalments, they will go to his 
beneficiary until completed. 

The policy regards the irrecoverable loss of both eyes or 
the loss of the use of both hands, both feet, or the loss of 
the use of one hand and one foot as permanent total dis- 
ability. Under the accident part of the policy the employee 
is insured against loss resulting from bodily injuries. It 
pays the principal sum for loss of life, both eyes, both hands 
or both feet and one hand and one foot, and pays half the 
principal sum for the loss of one hand or one foot or one eye. 

Premiums are 80 and 90 cents and $1.00 a month, depend- 
ing upon occupation, for both $1,000 of accident and $1,000 
of life insurance. Rates on different amounts are propor- 
tionate. 

Termination of employment with the company cancels 
the insurance, except that the employee leaving the service 
may continue his life insurance with the insurance company 
without a physical examination. This insurance he may 
continue in any form except term insurance, but he is re- 
quired to pay regular premium rates, and not the reduced 
rate secured while in the employ of the Lehigh Valley. 











Labor Leaders Argue for Large Wage Increases 


B. M. Jewell and F. J. Warne Present Labor Board With Mass of 
Data on Railroad Situation 


EARINGS BEFORE the Railroad Labor Board in the 
H present controversy over proposed reductions in the 

wages of the railway shop employees continued during 
the past week with Frank J. Warne presenting a mass of 
statistics, charts and oral testimony on the financial history 
of the railroads, interlocking directorates, freight and pas- 
senger rates and many other phases of the general railroad 
situation. The introduction of evidence of this character 
was protested by representatives of the carriers as entirely 
irrelevant but the Board permitted Mr. Warne to continue. 
A great deal of Mr. Warne’s testimony is the same as that 
which he presented before the Senate committee on Inter- 
state Commerce during the course of its recent hearings. 


B. M. Jewell’s Testimony 


B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, completed his 
testimony (the greater part of which was abstracted in last 
week’s Railway Age) on March 30. In closing he said: 


My purpose has been to describe as well as we could in brief 
space the working of the present wage system. For it is only 
against such a background that the full implications of the pres- 
ent case can be seen. From the facts developed it appears that 
there is a steady tendency for decisions vitally affecting the liveli- 
hood of the people to be made according to business standards, 
that is, according to standards which place interest, rents and 
dividends ahead of the return to wage earners of the regular 
supplies which their families need for health and comfort. The 
results are apparent enough, an increasing absorption of national 
purchasing power by so small a percentage of the population that 
it ceases to create.a normal demand for the production of enough 
essentials to meet the real requirements of the country. It is our 
belief that, wholly aside from the justice of wage demands, this 
tendency cannot continue indefinitely without undermining the 
very foundation of the social structure. 

Early in my presentation we asked two questions: 

First—If industry can pay a living wage but will not, what 
should be the attitude of the workers? ; 

Second—If industry as at present operated cannot pay a living 
wage, what should be the attitude of the workers? 

Our study of the wage question during the inflation period has 
developed clearly that the extent to which industry is able to pay a 
living wage has nothing to do with its payment. Labor does not 
share as a partner in the increased profits of prosperity. Whether 
prices rise or fall, whether production goes up or down, labor is 
tied close to the lowest level at which it can be bought in the market 
which capital owns and controls. Therefore, it is clear that 
industry does not intend to pay a living wage. 

Our study of the ability of industry as at present organized has 
further shown us that the prime purpose for which business is 
today operated will always prevent the production of those goods 
necessary to a comfortable living in sufficient quantity to be able 
to afford them to every family. 


The “Will to Pay a Living Wage” 


As a matter of fact the two questions are really one. So long 
as industry will not pay a living wage it cannot, because purchas- 
ing power creates the demand which production satisfied. With- 
out that purchasing power, extra production of wheat and corn 
and vegetables and fruit would be dumped in the creeks and rivers 
as oversupply. But our examination of the possibility of physical 
production shows us that the converse is also true. If industry 
will pay a living wage it can pay a living wage. 

Our physical resources, our plant, our labor power, our scien- 
tific knowledge, all these are more than adequate. Only the will 
to pay a living wage is absent. We came here, then, as con- 
sumers seeking recognition of our right to sufficient purchasing 
power to enable us to call forth such products as are essential 
to the well-being and homely comforts of family life. We have 
developed clearly in our study the nature of the market in which 
wages are determined, that is, in which the purchasing power of 
the community is apportioned. This market operates according to 
the unbending law of commercialism, “charge what the traffic will 


bear,” “capitalization based on the highest limit of prospective 
earning power.” The productive system and its product are con- 
sidered as the property of commercial capital. From the sale of 
the product commercial capital pays costs and keeps the rest as 
a return on property,—either rent, interest or profits. Labor is 
merely one of the costs like upkeep of machinery. Capitalization 
of prospective profits means that capital must absorb all increased 
productivity. 

In our study of the deflation period we have seen the operation 
of the system in its crudest form. We are now in such a period. 
Our findings may be summarized in a single brief paragraph which 
places the present wage demands of railroad management, together 
with all the wage data which they have presented in their true 
setting. 


Industry Preparing to Absorb Entire 
Increase When Production Increases 


The interests in control of prices and jobs have put the lid on 
domestic consumption at just the time when wages are beginning 
to overtake prices. They are holding the lid on until they get low 
wages in all industries, including low returns to farmers. They 
are pursuing this policy in order that when increased production is 
again initiated they can again absorb the entire increase. The 
process which we traced through the inflation period, prices 
running ahead of wages, will then be repeated. 

This is the way the business cycle works. If the Labor Board, 
constituted to provide just and reasonable wages, must conform 
to this cycle, then the employees of industry will have to answer 
the question which we have asked in terms which will protect their 
interests as consumers. That, to our mind, is a justification, and 
completely so, for the request for increases that we have presented 
to this Board. 


F, J. Warne Attacks Carrier’s Evidence 
on “Wages in Other Industries” 


The first part of Mr. Warne’s testimony was devoted to 
an attempt to discredit the material which has been submitted 
to the Board by representatives of the carriers and dealing 
with the “wages being paid by other industries.”” In begin- 
ning his presentation he said: 


It is quite evident at the very outset that we must know the 
exact meaning or application of “other industries” if this Board 
in its decision is to mete out economic and industrial justice to the 
railway employees. 

By “other industries” it unquestionably cannot be meant to in- 
clude any industry of which any railroad company as a corpora- 
tion is in control, or in the affairs of which it has any influence, 
either direct or indirect, in the determination of wages to em- 
ployees in that industry. Otherwise the provision of the Trans- 
portation Act above referred to would be subject to justifiable 
ridicule. 

This is true, for the reason that the result would be that wages 
of railway employees, which this Board has been authorized and 
directed to determine to be just and reasonable, would be deter- 
mined, in so far as such a comparison enters into the determina- 
tion, by the wages in “other industries” which have been fixed by 
the railroad corporations in control of or having influence over 
them. In brief, wages of railway employees would be determined 
by the railroad corporations and not by this Board. 


He then attempted to support this position by reciting a 
long list of interlocking directorates and purporting to show 
the interests of certain railway directors in other industries. 
Upon being questioned, Mr. Warne indicated that the hold- 
ing of an interest in any “outside” company by a railway 
officer should automatically eliminate the wages paid by that 
company as factors in the determination of just and reason- 
able wage scale for railway employees. 


B. W. Hooper Defends President Harding 
and the Administration 


_ On March 31, Mr. Warne opened his testimony by refer- 
ring to the “conspiracy charges” recently made by Senator 
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LaFollette. This reference immediately brought forth a long 
and extended cross examination of the witness by J. L. Cole- 
man, counsel for the western roads in which the latter ex- 
ploded Mr. Warne’s charges and the former took refuge in 
evading questions on the grounds that he had prepared his 
testimony and desired to present it in a certain way. 

During the course of this cross examination Mr. Coleman 
made the statement that the first suggestion that labor costs 
be reduced came from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that later President Harding with his cabinet became 
interested in the suggestion. Ben W. Hooper, member of the 
public group on the Board. and acting as chairman at the 
time, misunderstanding the import of Mr. Coleman’s re- 
marks, immediately rose to the defense of the administration 
stating: 

Insofar as the members of this Board are concerned, neither the 
President nor any member of his cabinet or anyone highly con- 
nected with the administration has ever given the slightest intima- 
tion publicly or privately as to what course should be pursued in 
regard to the increase or reduction of wages of the employees. 
The President himself, I happen to know, has very scrupulously 
kept separate and apart from any discussion of that matter and 
from any appearance of wanting to indicate to the Board in any- 
way as to what its course should be in regard to that particular 
proposition. 


' F. J. Warne Continues Presentation 


of Employee’s Case 


On the strength of the fact that certain carriers, parties to 
this dispute, have pleaded inability to pay as a factor in 
their requests for lower wages, Mr. Warne took up several 
of the board’s sessions with the presentation of lengthy argu- 
ments on the financial condition of the carriers, their rev- 
enues and expenses, and other subjects of a similar nature. 
All of this material. had previously been presented to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. He was fre- 
quently interrupted and examined by representatives of the 
carriers who sometimes protested against the introduction of 
this data and at other times pointed out the fallacy in Mr. 
Warne’s reasoning, his lack of qualifying experience, etc. 
He was, nevertheless, allowed to continue with this testimony. 

The next point taken up by Mr. Warne was an attempt 
to prove that there is no relation between transportation rates 
and the wages of railway employees. After considerable dis- 
cussion on the increases in transportation rates which have 
been allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, during 
the course of which Mr. Warne several times quoted from the 
transcript of hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the chairman of the board said: 

“Do you not think that this hearing is degenerating into 
a situation where, if someone should drop in here and listen 
to the discussions going on, that person would suspect that 
he was listening to a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and not to a hearing before the Labor Board, 
and ought it not be pretty well understood by both parties 
to the controversy that the board will not put itself in the 
position of bargaining off the wages of railway employees 
for a prospective or already realized reduction in passenger 
or freight rates, or both? This board can only consider those 
things set out in the statute and the elements there laid down 
for consideration. While all of this discussion about freight 
rates may be entertaining to you gentlemen, it at the same 
time involves something of an assumption that the board is 
going to bargain off the wages of employees for a reduction 
in rates. I do not believe the board could be expected to do 
that and it can only act upon testimony that has a bearing 
on the seven elements that are set out in the Transportation 
Act.” 

Mr. Warne closed this phase of his testimony with the 
statement that: 

“The point is that increases in rates have been consid- 
erably more than the increases in wages in the same period 
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of time and that there could be, if necessary, a rate reduction 
(although I would like to have it understood that the em- 
ployees are not arguing for a reduction of transportation 
rates) but if there had to be a rate reduction, it can be made 
without reductions in rates of wages and still the relative 
proportion of freight rate increases to the wage increases 
would be greater.” 

Mr. Warne, in addition, presented considerable evidence 
to show that business was rapidly approaching normal and 
closed this phase of his testimony with the statement that: 


“Because of this marked tendency towards industrial re- 
vival and an increase in consequence in the volume of rail- 
way traffic, which by itself will increase the operating rev- 
enues of the carriers, the railway employees contend most 
emphatically that there is no economic nor even political 
necessity at the present time for a decrease in their wages 
in order to secure the much to be desired reductions in the 
present high transportation rates.” 


The testimony of Frank J. Warne before the Labor Board 
in the wage reduction case was concluded on April 4, Mr. 
Warne being recalled to Washington to appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Jewell, directing the 
presentation of the shop crafts’ case, then called upon repre- 
sentatives of the organizations comprising the federated shop 
crafts to present specific rebuttal testimony to the evidence 
presented by the carriers. 


Group Three Nominates Representatives 
for Labor Board 


Officers of those unions whose membership embraces em- 
ployees in “‘“Group 3” as defined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, met at Chicago on April 3 and made the fol- 
lowing nominations for appointment to the Railroad Labor 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by the recent resignation 
of Albert Phillips. 


J. H. Sylvester, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; D. W. Helt, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen; Timothy Healy, president of 
the Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oilers; J. J. 
Farman, vice-president of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers; J. 
F. Dewey and C. Z. Taylor, Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
These names will be submitted to President Harding at once. 
Various of the labor leaders at the meeting stated that in view 
of the fact that almost 71 per cent of the railway employees 


were in. this group they are entitled to a representative on 
the board. 


Clerks Petition for Abolition of Labor Board 


Protesting the alleged ‘unfair treatment” accorded their 
members by the Labor Board, the Eastern Federation of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees recently forwarded 
to the board a copy of a resolution to petition President 
Harding to abolish that body immediately. The resolution 
declared it was “self-evident that recent decisions are unfair, 
unjust and contrary to the principles of fair play.” It re- 
ferred particularly to several recent decisions, upholding the 
right of the carriers to lay off men one day a week after 
reaching an agreement to do so with the employees. 


Manufacturers Present Wage Data to Board 


The Illinois Manufacturers Association recently submitted 
to the board an exhaustive survey of the wages being paid 
in other industries in various cities in Illinois and substan- 
tiating the material already presented to the board by the 
railroads. 

In submitting the results of this independent study to the 
board, George R. Myercord, chairman of the railway com- 
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mittee of the Illinois Manufacturers Association, said in 
part: 

Our independently gathered statistics show the same results as 
those gathered by the railroads. It is apparent that the wages paid 
in the small industrial centers are very much lower than those 
paid in the large communities and the object of this letter is to 
acquaint you with the fact that we wish to go on record to the 
effect that the statistics submitted to your board by the railroads 
are a true representation of fact as to wages paid in private in- 
dustry in the different communities. 

As it is vital to industry that lower freight rates obtain, we 
plead with you to take into consideration in your decision the fact 
that industrial wages are lower and vary with communities. 

We respectfully point out that you will completely disrupt the 
industrial foundations of communities if your decision is based 
on a uniform percentage reduction in crafts and you see fit to 
ignore the great difference in wages existing between communi- 
ties, 


Wage Cut Hearings to End Before May 1 


At the end of the Board’s session on March 31 the Board 
announced that the hearing of the dispute as to rules and 
working conditions between the carriers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Enginemen would begin on May 1 and that the hearing 
now in progress should be completed before that date. The 
division of time between the various classes of employees and 
the carriers was left for settlement by conference. 


Pennsylvania-Labor Board Dispute 
Before Federal Court 


The controversy between the Pennsylvania and the Labor 
Board as to the authority of that body to authorize the 
procedure to be followed in the election of representatives of 
employees with whom new rules and working conditions 
could be negotiated was finally heard by Judge George M. 
Page of the United States District Court at Chicago on 
April 3 and 4. The hearings before Judge Page were on a 
temporary injunction against the Board granted the Penn- 
sylvania several months ago and restraining the Board from 
issuing an order which the Pennsylvania believed would be 
unfair. The district attorney’s office which is handling the 
case for the Labor Board is petitioning for the dismissal of 
this temporary injunction. 

Blackburn Esterlin, special assistant to the attorney general 
of the United States, and Judge R. M. Barton, chairman 
of the Railroad Labor Board, presented the Board’s case 
before Judge Page, contending that the court did not have 
jurisdiction in the dispute, inasmuch as the board is part 
of the administrative branch of the government. Judge 
Barton also contended that if this position were to be over- 
ruled by the court the Board was still within its authority 
in prescribing the procedure by means of which represen- 
tatives of the employees on the Pennsylvania should be 
selected. 

T. J. Scofield, appearing on behalf of the Pennsylvania, 
presented a lengthy brief setting forth the contentions of the 
carrier and argued in opposition to the contentions of both 
Mr. Esterlin and Judge Barton. Mr. Scofield introduced 
_ arguments on the powers of the Board under various sections 
of the Transportation Act and declared there was no au- 
thority in the act to allow the board to declare contracts 
void, as was done when the Pennsylvania negotiated new 
rules and working conditions with its employees. At the 
close of the hearing Judge Page announced that he would 
hand down his decision in the immediate future. 


A Burtprinc AND Loan ASSOCIATION has been started by the 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the general offices at 
Philadelphia, to be called the “Broad Building and Loan Associa- 
tion.” E. T. Kennan, superintendent of car service is president 
and Walton M. Wentz, vice-president; Charles P, Brady is sec- 
retary and William Lentz, treasurer. 
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White Gasoline Motor Car on 
Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern 


N 1919 the Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern decided to 
| install a gasoline motor car for handling its passenger 

traffic. At the time there were very few cars of this type 
in service and the officers were unable to get information 
regarding the construction of such equipment. Nevertheless, 
the railroad worked out plans for a car which was built by 
the White Motor Company at Nashville, Tenn., and put in 
service in July, 1919. 

The car has a seating capacity of 20, the body being 14 ft 
10 in. long, 7 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 9 in. high. The front 
of the car is carried on a four-wheel truck with 20-in. diam 
eter wheels; the car is driven from the two rear wheels, which 
are 33 in. in diameter. It was first put in service with a 
two-wheel front truck but this was not satisfactory and was 
soon changed to the four-wheel truck now in use. The wheel 

















Gasoline Motor Car, in Service Since 1919 on the T. K. & N. 


base of the car is 14 ft. 8 in. and the light weight 9,000 Ib 
It has the White two-ton truck motor, transmission and 
brakes, hand-operated sander, and a whistle operated by the 
exhaust from the engine. 

Since it was put in service, the car has made two round 
trips of 36 miles daily over tracks that have 75 curves in 
18 miles. 

The curves range from 3 degrees to 20 degrees. The line 
also has grades as high as three per cent with several 14 
per cent grades two miles long. The average daily mileage 
is 75 and the total to date about 100,000 miles. 

The performance of the car has been entirely satisfactory. 
It is operated by one man and makes about 13 miles per 
gallon of gasoline and 270 miles per gallon of oil. The rail 
road states that the operating expenses per mile amount to 
9.8 cents and that the car has increased passenger revenues 
at least 100 per cent. 


“Facts AND Factors in Proper Grain Door Installation and 
Conservation” is the title of a large illustrated poster prepare: 
by the Grain Door Reclamation and Cooperage Bureau, Chicago, 
and recently issued by the General Managers’ Association « 
that city. The problem discussed is that of over-nailing and 
spiking grain doors to the door posts of freight cars. ‘This, 
says the poster, “causes delay to the unloaders and often re- 
sults in needless destruction of the grain doors; also, over-sized 
nails are usually left in the posts which damage other freight 
later shipped in the same cars. Recommendations of suitable 
nail dimensions, varying according to the thickness of the grain 
doors, and illustrations showing both correct and incorrect methods 
of installing grain doors and reinforcements are given in_ the 
association’s poster. 
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Train No. 10, the northbound Florida Limited, of the Sea- 
board Air Line, was derailed on April 4, at Ford, Ga.; several 
passengers were slightly injured. 


R. H. Ford, assistant chief engineer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, will present a paper on Labor Saving Appliances 
in Railroad Work before the Western Society of Engineers, at 
Chicago, on April 20. 


In the Shops of the Philadelphia & Reading the working 
time has been reduced to five days a week; and in the coal 
regions, where mining has been suspended, numbers of car 
inspectors have been laid off. 


Malicious Loosening of a Rail is given as the cause of the 
derailment of freight train No. 92 of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic on the night of March 28, near Manchester, Ga. 
The fireman was killed and the engineman fatally injured. 


Ten Bandits held up a freight train on the New York 
Central near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., early in the morning of 
April 2. Several cars were entered but nothing was stolen. 
The robbers evidently mistook the train for a silk train which 
passed the point some minutes before. 


The Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has been incorporated in New York and has opened offices 
in the Woolworth building, New York. The directorate is 
composed equally of citizens of both countries and the pur- 
poses of the organization to foster trade between the two 
countries and to foster friendly relations generally. 


William S. Wollner, general safety agent of the North- 
western Pacific, has been elected vice-president of the Society 
of Safety Engineers of California. Wollner is a past president 
of the American Association of Engineers and at the time of 
his appointment as general safety agent of the Northwestern 
Pacific was assistant to the chief engineer of that company. 


Missouri Pacific passenger train No. 12, enroute from Kansas 
City, Mo., to St. Louis, was derailed on March 31 by a land- 
slide near Boles, Mo., 50 miles west of St. Louis. The engine 
and the first four cars left the tracks and plunged down a fairly 
steep embankment to the edge of the Missouri river. It is said 
that recent heavy rains caused parts of high bluffs along the 
right of way to fall under additional weight. There were no 
casualties. 


Grade Separation in Texas 


During the past three years the State Highway Commission of 
Texas, according to J. P. Fauntleroy, State highway engineer, 
has made provisions for the elimination of 150 railway grade 
crossings and contemplates the elimination of crossings at 50 more 
points. 


Derailment on the Pennsylvania 


In the derailment of a passenger train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Halifax, Pa., early on the morning of March 31, 
five sleeping cars and one coach were ditched and a dozen pas- 
sengers were injured; but the injuries are reported as slight 
and the cars remained upright. The train was southbound ex- 
press No. 574, the Dominion Express, from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Washington, D. C. Halifax is 18 miles north of Harrisburg. 


Illinois Central Wins 28-Year Old Suit 


After 28 years of litigation, a $100,000 damage suit of the 
Illinois Central against the city of Chicago was settled by a 
compromise on March 28, the city agreeing to pay the road 
$39,050. The suit was the result of damages caused by the 
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burning of box cars by strikers during the A. R. U. conflict 
on July 5, 1894. The railroad maintained that this damage 
could have been averted if the city had provided adequate police 
protection. 


Western Railway Club 


The Western Railway Club will hold a meeting at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, on April 17, at which a paper entitled 
“Locomotive Types from a Transportation View Point,” will 
be read by J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Illinois Central, and will be the general topic 
of discussion. This club will hold its annual meeting on May 
15, at the Drake Hotel in that city, and has made arrangements 
for securing several speakers of national reputation. 


Railway Returns for February 


Preliminary compilations of reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by 192 roads of their earnings and expenses 
for the month of February show a net railway operating 
income of $44,843,404, which is at the annual rate of approxi- 
mately 4%4 per cent on the tentative valuation. This com- 
pares with a deficit for those roads of $8,343,000 in February 
last year. The total operating revenues of these roads, 
$383,000,000, show a decrease of 1.3 per cent as compared 
with last year, although the western roads show a decrease 
of 8 per cent. The total operating expenses, $311,000,000, 
show a decrease of 15.7 per cent. 


Laws Proposed in Senate 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce, on April 3, 
favorably reported a bill introduced by Senator Cummins to pro- 
vide that the United States safety appliance acts shall not apply 
to the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce on April 3 
favorably reported a bill, introduced by Senator Cummins, to 
amend Section 10 of the Transportation Act by substituting for 
Paragraph 3 new provisions to strengthen the prohibition against 
false billing, false description, false report of weight, etc. Such 
actions are made subject to a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both. 


Government Delegates to International 
Railway Congress 


The corrected list of delegates appointed by the United 
States Government to attend the Ninth Congress of the 
International Railway Association at Rome, Italy, consists 
of the following four all of whom are now in Europe or 
on the way there: 

General W. W. 
Railroad. 

D. F. Crawford, vice-president, Locomotive Stoker Company. 

J. W. Lieb, formerly vice-president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

Walter F. Schleiter, vice-president, Dilworth, Porter & Co. 


Atterbury, vice-president, Pennsylvania 


Roads Reporting as to Excess Earnings 


In response to the recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, railroads have been filing reports of their earn- 
ings for that part of 1920 during which they were not under 
government guaranty, on the basis of which they are expected 
to pay into the United States Treasury one-half of any excess 
in their net railway operating income over 6 per cent, in 
accordance with the so-called recapture provision of the 
transportation act. Under the commission’s order the rail- 
roads reporting a return in excess of 6 per cent were to send 
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checks for the amount payable to the government to Secre- 
tary McGinty of the commission. He has thus far received 
no checks and very few roads reported a net income in excess 
of 6 per cent for this period. A number of the roads in 
reporting stated a belief that that part of the law is uncon- 
stitutional, but that the issue would not be raised at this time 
because they did not earn in excess of 6 per cent, and it is 
understood that one carrier which earned in excess of 6 per 
cent has informed the commission that the recapture provi- 
sions are unconstitutional and that it would decline to pay 
over any money unless compelled to do so by court proceed- 
ings. It is understood that the commission expects to make 
public the names of any roads that report earnings in excess 
of 6 per cent. 


Wage Statistics for 1921 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of wage 
statistics for December and for the 12 months of 1921 shows the 
number of employees of Class 1 railroads was less in every quarter 
of 1921 than in the corresponding quarter of 1920. The reduc- 
tion averages 19.1 per cent for the year. Compensation decreased 
22.9 per cent. In 1921 the number decreased from 1,804,822 in 
January to 1,542,716 in April. Beginning with May the employ- 
ment increased from month to month until in October it reached 
1,754,136. November reports showed a decrease of 21,783, and 
a further decrease of 95,202 is shown for December. The re- 
turns by quarters are compared as follows: 


1920 


a no - 


1921 
—— - ——__ > oo ~ _ 


Average number Compensation Average number Compensation 





Quarter employees Thousands employees Thousands 
Jan.-March 1,993,524 $795,616 1,691,471 $757,325 
April-June ..... 2,004,760 801,062 1,568,143 699,684 
July-Sept. cvce See 1,052,109 1,677,709 666,058 
Oct.-Dec. ...... 2,060,368 982,606 1,707,880 677,828 

i ree ce 2,054,160 $3,631,396 1,661,301 $2,800,896 





A comparison of the number of employees and their compen- 
sation, by months, for the period covered by the new classification, 
excluding the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which has not filed its 
report, shows the following: 


Month Number of employees Total compensation 
) Ss Pree eee eee ,634,872 $214,339,385 
August, 1921 ..... 1,679,927 227,745,895 @ 
ON SS rrr 1,718,330 223,972,822 
Pe SEE céstleconw enews scenes 1,754,136 237,602,959 
I Ele octvcee eed ebae cue 1,732,353 225.304,006 
DN. TORE sc ucicccussececendees 1,637,151 214,921,396 


Annual Meeting, Short Line Association 


The American Short Line Railroad Association has called 
its annual meeting to be held at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 25 and 26. The call for the meeting 
states that the executive board has been constrained to change 
the time for the annual meeting and direct that it be held in 
Washington on the date fixed, “for the reason that the legis- 
lative situation in Congress is such as to force the belief that 
there is grave danger that interests opposed to the railroads 
will succeed in having some of the vital principles of the Trans- 
portation Act repealed; bills for that purpose are pending in 
both the Senate and House. The committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce of the House is conducting extensive hear- 
ings on bills intended to repeal the most important and most 
essential principles of the transportation act. A vigorous effort 
is being made to accomplish that result, and in that way, among 
other things, overturn the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Wisconsin and New York 
cases. 

That committee is at present considering the interchangeable 
mileage book bill, and has other important objectionable bills 
pending before it. The situation demands not only the attend- 
ance of the strongest and most influential officer, or officers, of 
all members, but that they carefully consider pending legisla- 
tion and thereafter make a most earnest effort to confer with 
their respective senators and congressmen, and give them full 
information as to the effect of each of the pending bills.” 

The announcement also calls attention to the importance to 
the short lines of the consolidation hearings, valuation proceed- 
ings and other matters pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In addition to the foregoing important matters, 
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the annual meeting will discuss divisions; labor; claims for 
federal control period; claims for guaranty period; self-pro- 
pelled motor vehicles; motor truck competition; excess earn- 
ings; accounting; federal taxes; car hire; loans and railway 
mail pay. 


Communication With Moving Trains 


Experiments are again being made on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western with radio telephony and telegraphy as a 
means of communication between a moving train and _ estab- 
lished radio stations. At the present time a car running 
between the Lackawanna terminal, Hoboken, N. J., and South 
Orange, N. J., has been equipped with several different types of 
receiving apparatus and a sending outfit. On April 5 a car sim- 
ilarly equipped was run on a special train carrying students from 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., to New York City. The 
receiving set on this car was equipped with a loud-speaking 
device. Among the different types of equipment being tried is 
the super-heterodyne outfit which was used for receiving messages 





Photo by Kadel & Herbert. 


Radio Equipment in Operation on Car 


in Scotland from amateur radio operators in the United States. 
The transatlantic tests were made in December, 1921. 

So far, operations on the Lackawanna have been limited to 
communication between a train running at full with 
amateur radio stations within a radius of 30 miles. 

Wider possibilities have been opened by recent developments in 
radio equipment. Radio stations can be connected with ordinary 
telephone circuits, and with radio stations located at intervals 
along the right-of-way, it should be possible for a person on a 
moving train to communicate with any point reached by regular 
telephone service. 


speed 


Illinois Central Advertises Safety 


In its most recent newspaper advertisement in its campaign to 
inform the public regarding railway operation, the Illinois Central 
cites the excellent records recently made in the reduction of fatali- 
ties. In 1920 the railroads of the United States carried 16,239,774 
passengers for each passenger fatally injured in a train accident. 
To load 16,239,774 passengers into 70-ft. coaches (88 passengers 
each) would require 184,542 coaches, which would make up a 
train 2,446 miles long. 

Trespassing and automobile grade-crossing accidents accounted 
for nearly one-half of all the fatalities on the railroads in 1920. 

The number of fatalities on the Illinois Central System in 1921 
was the smallest in 24 years. In the road service of the Illinois 
Central System there has not been a passenger fatally injured in 
a train accident in more than four years. In the suburban service 
at Chicago, only one passenger has been fatally injured in a train 
accident in the entire history of this service, which was estab- 
lished in 1856, and which has grown until it now amounts to 
nearly 30,000,000 passengers a year. 
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“We believe the public will agree with us that the handling of 
. heavier business, with a smaller number of fatalities, is a barom- 
ter of railway efficiency, The Illinois Central System pledges 
renewed effert toward rendering to the public a transportation 
service of safety and satisfaction, and asks the co-operation of the 
public.” 


Extensive Railroad Advertising 


The Central of Georgia Railway has been communicating with 
the public through the newspapers once each month since last 
October, and finds the results of this policy eminently satisfactory. 
The address on safety at highway crossings, reproduced in minia- 





| CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY DIRECTS 
ATTENTION TO THE GRADE CROSSING 
PROBLEM 


For the four-year period ended December 31, 1920, there were 4,350 persons 
killed and 12,750 persons injured in automobile grade crossing accidents in the United 
States. 

For the same period there were 32 persons killed and 215 persons injured in auto- 
mobile grade crossing accidents on the Central of Georgia Railway. During 1921 
there were 84 grade crossing accidents in which 17 people were killed and 35 injured. 
Analysis of these cases shows that crossings considered the safest are actually the 
most dangerous. 





A serious automobile grade crossing accident, involving personal injury or loss of 
life, is usually followed by a demand upon the railway for the elimination or “protec- 
tion” of the crossing involved. 

Crossing gates do not entirely eliminate accidents. People become educated to 
rely upon the gateman instead of upon their own faculties. If the gateman errs, the 
danger of accident is very great. 

Electric warning bells do not entirely eliminate accidents. If they ring a great 
deal, automobilists disregard them. In addition, there is always the possibility 
that a bell may not be in order just at the moment of greatest danger. 

Crossing flagmen are not infallible. The human element enters into most 
accidents, and crossing flagmen are like other human beings. Some of the most 
disastrous auicmobile grade crossing accidents have occurred at crossings where 
flagmen were on duty. 

One of the results of crossing “protection” is to teach the public 'that cross- 
ings are safe. The opposite should be taught. All railway grade crossings are 
dangerous—the “protected” as well as the unprotected crossings. This shculd be im- 
pressed upon the minds of everybody, beginning with the children in the schools. 

There are about 1,957 grade crossings on the Central of Georgia Railway. It would 
cost approximately fifty million dollars, or substantially more than all the outstanding 
bond issues of the Company, to eliminate them by separation of the grades. The following 
is quoted from the report made by the Grade Crossing Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioneers at Washington in November, 1920: “To 
eliminate all grade crossings in the United States would probably cost as much as all the 
railroads in the United States have cost.” 

Outstanding features of this question are: 1—Inability of the railways to eliminate 
all grade crossings at any period within present vision. 2—The unreasonableness of come 
communities insisting upon the railways doing things for them that cannot be done for all. 
Every community has its dangerous crossings. 

One state could not reasonably expect the railways to eliminate all of its grade cross- 
ings, unless the same thing were done in neighboring states—in all states. The same 
principle applies to cities and towns. 

The railway grade crossing problem is usually considered from two viewpoints—the 
railways and the public. There is the viewpoint of engineers and firemen, which should be 
considered. Their duties are nerve-racking, and the habit of automobilists in racing to 
ercssings, and darting upon the track immediately in front of locomotives has a great tend- 
ency to confuse and distress them. They do not want to be involved in accidents causing per- 
sonal injury or loss of life. They cught to have some assurance that an automobile will 
be brought to a stop before it is permitted to cross a railway track. 

The benefits derived from the elimination of grade crossings by the construction of 
overhead bridges and underpasses—the only plan promising absolute safety— accrue 
largely to the public in safety and convenience. Therefore, when crossings are eliminated, 
the expense should be divided on some fair basis between the taxpayers receiving the bene- 
fits and the railway. 

The automobile, in proper hands, is an agency of safety at railway grade crossings. It 
can be driven up close to the tracks and stopped in perfect safety. That cannot always be 
done with a spirited horse. Therefore, the inccreasing use of the automobile and the de- 
creasing use of the horse should be solving the grade crossing problem, instead of mak- 
ing it worse. 

We recognize there are crossings that should be eliminated, but the crying need is for 
some plan of action that will prevent loss of life and destruction of property in automobile 
gradg crossing accidents that can be put into effect immediately. One practicable remedy, 
which would cost but little, would be to inaugurate a great crusade against carelessness of 
automobilists at railway grade crossings,. Require them to Stop, Look and Listen. No 
automobilist who does that will ever meet with an accident at a railway crossing. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions are invited. 
| W. A. WINBURN, 
President, Central of Georgia Railway Company. 








ture on this page, is an example of one of these advertisements. 
Our illustration is reduced about one-half, in width and height, 
from the size in which the display is usually made. 

The advertisements are published in cities adjacent to the Cen- 
tral’s lines in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, and always deal 
with some topic of general or local interest. They are given to 28 
daily papers and 66 weekly papers of general circulation. 
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The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Traffic Club recently elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, Harry E. Wil- 
lard; vice-presidents, Clare J. Hall and William Vyn; secretary, 


Walter H. Condin; treasurer, Frank E. Coombs. 


Mileage Book Hearing 


The hearing on proposed mileage book legislation before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce was con- 
tinued on March 31 and April 4. Bird M. Robinson, president, 
and B. B. Cain, vice-president, of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, described the effect a reduced rate mileage book 
would have on the revenues of the weaker roads, They sug- 
gested that the bill be amended to authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to exempt any line upon a showing of inade- 
quate revenue; and also to provide that the mileage tickets be 
exchanged, each trip, for reguiar tickets in order to avoid abuse 
of the baggage checking privilege. 

M. ©. Lorenz, statistician for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, also testilied the committee, giving statistics of 
railroad earnings and expenses during the past year and since 
the passage of the Transportation Act. 


bef« re 


Coal Production 


A final spurt of activity in anticipation of the strike carried 
production of soft coal up to 11,437,000 tons in the week ended 
March 25, according to the weekly bulletin of the Geological 
Survey. The output was the largest recorded since December, 
1920, and exceeded by nearly 400,000 tons the lesser peak reached 
last October when consumers anticipated a possible railroad 
strike. Production was still far short of what the mines can 
produce and the railroads transport, for in the last week before 
the great coal strike of 1919, a total of 13,140,000 tons was 
recorded. As the present rate of consumption at home and ship- 
ments abroad is not more than 8,300,000 tons a week, the bulletin 
says, the output in the week of March 25 provided at least 
3,000,000 tons to be added to consumers’ stock piles. This con- 
firms the Geological Survey’s forecast that stocks in the hands 
of consumers would reach 63,000,000 tons by April 1. 


Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Asks Increased 
Divisions and Diversion of Traffic 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient of Texas have filed an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission alleging that their revenues 
are insufficient to enable them to render such transportation 
service as will properly meet the needs of the public and 
requesting such orders from the commission respecting divi- 
sions of joint rates and such orders with respect to traffic 
not routed by the shippers as will result in increasing their 
revenues. In two separate orders the commission has insti- 
tuted investigations for the purpose of inquiring into the 
matter, first, relating to the divisions of joint rates, and the 
second, as to whether or not the public interest in a fair 
distribution of the traffic requires that as to traffic not routed 
by the shipper the commission shall, under the provision of 
Paragraph 10 of Section 15 of the interstate commerce act, 
direct that a greater proportion of such traffic shall be routed 
over the lines of the applicants than is at present so routed, 
and, if so, the changes in routing that should be ordered. 
Some 40 connecting and intermediate railroads are made 
respondents in the division case, which is assigned for hear- 
ing before Examiner Burnside at Washington on May 15. 
Both the applicants and the respondents are ordered to file 
with the commission before that date statements in detail, 
regarding the interchange of traffic, etc. The routing case is 
assigned for hearing before Examiner Bartel at Washington 
on May 1. In this case all carriers by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act are made respondents. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until July 30 the operation of 
schedules published by various carriers in Trunk Line and 
C. F. A. territories which propose reduced rates on iron ore. 


The commission has suspended until July 30 the operation of 
certain schedules published by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
which propose to increase the rates on slack coal from Sheridan, 
Wyo., district to Crawford, Neb., and other stations by from 
40 to 74 cents a ton, 


-_ 

The commission has suspended until July 30 the operation of 
schedules making increases in export rates on iron and steel from 
C. F. A. territory to Texas Gulf ports, as shown in agent W. J. 
Kelly’s tariff which propose to establish, for export, rates the 
same as the domestic rates from the same territory to New 
Orleans. 


The commission has suspended until July 30 the operation of 
certain schedules published by the Illinois Central which pro- 
pose reductions in rates on grain from points in Illinois to St. 
Louis, Mo., Cairo, Brookport, East St. Louis and Metropolis, 
Ill.. Evansville. Ind., Louisville, Ky., and other Ohio River 
Crossings. 


The Cemmission has ordered the cancellation of tariffs filed by 
the railroads proposing reduced rates on coal from mines in the 
Rock Springs and Kemmerer districts in Wyoming to points in 
Utah, south of Ogden, on the Oregon Short Line and its connec- 
tions, on the ground of the relation between these rates and rates 
from Utah mines. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision 
finding justified proposed reduced rates on bituminous coal 
from points on the Chesapeake & Ohio in Eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia and consequent proposed reduced rates 
from destinations in Northern Tennessee, Eastern Kentucky 
and Southwestern Virginia on the Louisville & Nashville to 
points west of Louisville, Ky., on the St. Louis division of 
the Southern Railway in Indiana and Illinois and to St. Louis, 
Mo. The orders of suspension were vacated. 


Restriction on Kansas Intrastate Rates Removed 


The Commission on April 1 issued an order vacating its orders 
increasing intrastate rates in Kansas, which were issued to remove 
discrimination against interstate commerce following the increases 
in Ex Parte 74. By an order entered April 1 the Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas, successor to the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, has set aside the order of October 9, which authorized 
maximum increases in the intrastate rates less than those author- 
ized by the federal commission as to imterstate rates. The federal 
commission’s order says that the increased intrastate rates pre- 
scribed by its orders will continue in effect as the lawfully estab- 
lished and applicable intrastate rates unless and until changed by 
further affirmative order of the competent authority of the state. 
The effect of this is to remove any cause for complaint that the 
state rates have been “frozen” by the order of the federal com- 
mission; the state commission is now free, without the necessity 
for applying to the interstate commission, to make adjustments 
in local rates, provided such local rates do not discriminate against 
interstate commerce. 


Personnel of Commissions 


President Harding on April 5 sent to the Senate the names 
of G. W. W. Hanger, J. H. Elliott and A. O. Wharton for 
reappointment as members of the Railroad Labor Board for 
a new term upon the expiration of their present term on 
April 15. He has not yet nominated anyone to succeed 
Albert Phillips, resigned. 
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Deny Reinstatement of Man 51 Years Old 


A transferman employed by the American Railway Express 
was dismissed from service on January 8, 1921, for alleged in- 
ability to perferm properly the duties assigned to him. The 
employees contend that this man executed adequately all work as- 
signed to him, except heavy labor. The company states that 
the man was 51 years of age, was employed during war time 
and under normal conditions would not have been hired. Further, 
during the war pericd the volume of business was sufficiently 
large to enable the company to divide the work so as to give 
the lighter duties to this man. The Labor Board sustained the 
contention of the carrier—Decision No. 817. 


Management Is Judge of Qualifications 


In a case brought against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
by the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Laborers, it was shown that four carpenters 
were laid off while men younger in the service were retained. 
The contention of the management was that the employees in 
question did not have the qualifications necessary to perform 
high grade carpenter work in an efficient manner within reason- 
able time. The Labor Board sustained the railroad, stating that 
the language of the agreement definitely leaves the matter largely 
in the hands of the carrier to determine whether or not an em- 
ployee is capable of doing work.—Decision No. 807. 


Engine Crew Granted Run-Around On A 


Terminal Delay Feature 

Enginemen Diggs and Pannell were assigned to the extra 
list, “first in, first out” on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at 
Denison, Texas. Engineman Diggs was called at 4:45 a. m. for 
a turn-around trip between Denison and Greenville over the 
Dallas division; and engineman L’annell was called at 5:25 a. m. 
to take a light engine from Denison to Waco, also over the Dallas 
division. He left the terminal at 5:25 a. m., while engineman 
Biggs did not leave until 7 a. m The employees claim run 
around pay for the first crew called. The carrier claims that as 
engineman Diggs was called to move a train from Ray Yards 
and engineman Pannell, although called 40 minutes later, was 
assigned to handle a tight engine from Denison roundhouse, start- 
ing from a point three miles east of Ray, engineman Diggs at no 
time ran around engineman Pannell, although both were moving 
in the same general direction to different terminals. However, 
the Labor Board decided that the first crew called had been run 


around in the terminal and should be paid 100 miles.—Decision 
No. 774. 


To Ballot as To Whether O. R. T. is to Negotiate 


For Agents and Agent Telegraphers 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers contends that this organi- 
zation is entitled to negotiate an agreement with the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna covering rules and working conditions for agents, 
agent-telegraphers and telegraphers. In recent negotiations the 
carrier sought to exclude from the agreement employees classified 
as agents and agent-telegraphers, subsequently negotiating in- 
dividually on acceptable terms with these employees. It contends 
that existing wages and working conditions are satisfactory and 
that there is no dissension among the employees. The Labor 
Board decided that a conference should be held on April 1, 1922, 
at which time a secret ballot should be canvassed between duly 
authorized representatives of the O. R. T. and of 100 or more 
unorganized employees, after which, the chosen representative 
shall proceed with the negotiation of rules—Decision No. 826. 
Practically the same decision was rendered by the Labor Board 
in the contention of the O. R. T. that this organization should 
negotiate for the agents and agent telegraphers on the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western.—Decision No, 8235. 
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Americans to Build Line in Jugo-Slavia 


According to cable dispatches from Rome to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, a group of Americans, including the American 
Car & Foundry Company, the American Locomotive Company 
and the Equitable Trust Company, have received a concession 
from the Jugo-Slav government for the construction of a railway 
from the Adriatic ports of Spalato and Sebenico. The line, 
which will have many branches, will connect with the railways 
of Roumania by a bridge over the Danube and will be completed 
in six years The estimated cost of the project is $187,000,000. 
Interests in Trieste and Fiume are reported to be disturbed over 
the plan, since they see in the plan a probable diversion of Jugo- 
Slav traffic now passing through these Italian ports. 


Austrian Railway Rates and Fares 


Lonbon. 

A report to the Department of Overseas Trade, England, 
states that freight rates and passenger fares on the Austrian 
railways have been repeatedly increased in the endeavor to 
keep up with the fall in the value of the currency, though the 
deficit in working the railways has also steadily grown larger. 
l‘reight rates have, on the average, increased by 1,187 times 
and passenger fares by 465 times. The value of the Austrian 
crown in Vienna, compared with the pound, has in the mean- 
time fallen to less than one fifteen-hundredth of its pre-war 
value and it therefore follows that most of the new rates 
when measured in sterling or other stable currency are still 
much below the pre-war rates. 


Austria Builds 300 Locomotives in 1921 


The locomotive works of Austria were well employed during 
1921, chiefly on foreign orders, according to Commerce Reports. 
About 300 locomotives were built and deiivered, as against 211 
and 144 in the two preceding years. In order to keep up with 
the increased demand the leading firms have undertaken large 
additions and improvements of their plants. On account of the 
light demand within the country the railway car establishments 
were obliged to undertake foreign orders. They also had a great 
deal of repair work to do for foreign countries. It is difficult to 
obtain orders for cars from the Succession States because they 
are trying to get their cars from Germany by way of reparations 
payments. 


Car Exports in December 


In December our exports of freight cars totaled 298, valued 
at $227,154. No passenger cars were shipped. Parts of cars 
exported totaled $406,261 in value. Detailed figures by countries, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
follow : 











Freight and Other. Parts 

— “A ~ of Cars. 

Countries Number Dollars Dollars 
NN ot cece palsinadaieewe aac bara 14,198 
Spee wae a eee nee 80,337 
HIORGOTSS .0 0006 ae 25 19,735 705 
exico 33 71,225 14,352 
| ree as alia: Baw whee wae 176 100,519 11,194 
Dominican Republic .......... ature Snare 2,448 
DEG cbc siesacceccaqe ayers ee 144,905 
2 SET SOR en eer aes agile 1,126 
MEE seals cede ooiaancswnesace oe hae 1,109 
WEED Sid ctctstnae tenes Scans 2,000 125 
J Ee ee err satan aa 86,987 
p eee bibs e ae waees eee eine 23,895 
pe ee 16 11,800 417 
Philippine Islands ............ ae as 5,270 
British So. Africa............ see apes 1,173 
British East Africa.........+.. 45 21,875 wae 
Portuguese Africa ...........- cee eee 4,357 
RE ee ees ae 6,083 
OS eee ear meter eee 1,510 
DO Serre re Pn waver 2,633 
Other Countries ..........00. : acct ace 3,537 
cue eerie seerseredans 298 227,154 406,261 
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December Track Material Exports 


Rail exports totaled 14,943 tons, valued at $557,337, in De- 
cember. Miscellaneous track materials shipped were valued at 
$181,372 and spikes at $24,203. Totals by countries, as compiled 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are: 





Switches, 
Frogs, 
\ Railroad Rails Splice 
Spikes. of Steel. Bars, Etc. 
Countries Pounds Tons Dollars 
OS EE er rt Sten 88 19 440 
SP SS RS ee eer rary ar 9,070 2,242 50,069 
SE Cee eee 20,000 jet 2,106 
Is in a ie acetates 34,000 1,037 1,446 
DRUMS eGcn Komsewnn ease 4,310 ee 39 
Panama a3 12,000 caine 16 
Mexico 353,431 27 5,756 
aaa ien oleate Wie bres sian 81,800 50 14,260 
Dominican Republic ......... 12,800 16 eT 
INN sale wvaleterk’a ara re wectalisarsteralere 5,400 976 22,159 
Ub 7 TS ee ee re ae 33 1,230 
ee a a pigh arena dail 122,200 it7 1,698 
ESE SE AE en aR 2,000 eee 951 
ee et ear eerie : 22,400 76 1,139 
Dutch East Indies............ ee eis 925 
pe ee ree 189,319 9,650 39,246 
NR OU dain yas ees view wa's eats 3 2,325 
Philippine Islands ....... zis 57,998 ly 4.950 
Portuguese Africa ........... <caes <eacs 10,585 
Other COMBITICS. 66 ic ds sciivese 15,731 599 3,032 
Total quantity ....... cade Somes 14,943 acasiee 
Total value, Dollars.... ‘ 24,203 557,337 181,372 


Bill Allowing British Railways to 
Engage in Highway Transport 

A bill has been presented in Parliament to allow the railways 
of the Northwestern and Midland group to engage in highway 
transport in competition with regular motor trucking. concerns, 

On the railroad’s behalf it is argued that they should be al- 
lowed to enter this fieid and to transport goods by highway where 
it is cheaper to do so than by rail. lf they are to be kept from 
the highways, they will be forced to meet competition of motor 
trucking concerns under unequal terms. 

The shippers are contesting the granting of highway privileges 
to the railways for fear that they will reduce rates and put the 
trucking companies out of business and then raise rates again. 

Against the shipper’s position is the argument that railway 
rates are subject to review by the Railway Rates Tribunal and 
that, by law, rates must be sufficiently high to give a fixed return 
to the owners of the property. It is not, however, the standard 
class rates which the shippers object to, but the “exceptional” 
rates which are not less than 5 per cent or more than 40 per cent 
under standard charges which may be used to meet competition. 
The railways, however, are backing a clause in the bill to require 
road rates to be sufficiently high to provide returns to capital 
after expenses are paid. 

The objections of shippers to the granting of the powers asked 
for are stated afresh in a letter which Sir W. Peter Rylands has 
addressed to the Warrington Chamber of Commerce. He accepts 
the statement of the railway companies that road transport is 
filching from them the most favorable types of traffic, which must, 
in consequence, have a tendency to put up the cost of the traffic 
for which road transport is less suited, but which, so far as it 
is raw material, largely constitutes the foundation of industry. 
The aggregate reduction of traffic may, in addition, tend to reduce 
the efficiency of the railways. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that any serious development by the railway companies in 
the direction of road transport must tend to increase the amount 
of traffic diverted from the railways, and thereby aggravate the 
evil. 

It is felt that it would be desirable that for a few years, at all 
events, the railway companies should devote their undivided energy 
and attention to improving the efficiency of the railways, and seek 
rather from that point of view to prevent any further diversion 
of traffic to the roads, rather than themselves take a hand in 
stimulating foad transport. It is suggested that many things may 
happen during the next few years, including consideration of the 
question of the charges to be levied upon road transport as a 
contribution to wear and tear; also that railway companies might 
be weil advised to delay a decision on such an important matter 
of policy until times are normal, rather than frame a policy when 
conditions are to a large extent abnormal, and may lead to errors 
of judgment. These arguments are not new, but their reiteration 
is evidence of the continued hostility of a section of the shipping 
community to the idea of railways engaging in road transport. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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THe Ciuicaco, Peoria & Sr. Louts is inquiring for 3 locomo- 
tives 

Ping KENTUCKY & INDIANA TERMINAL is inquiring for 5 loco 
moiuves 

lik TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring for from 4 to 6 Mikado 
typ locomotives 

Pie New Jersey, INpiANA & ILLINOIS is inquiring for one 
\logul type locomotive, 

Tue U.S. Coan & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is inquiring 
for one 6-wheel switching locomotive 

llokkAiEO KoGyo Tretsuvo, Japan, has ordered 2 prairie type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


PauLt & SAuLT Ste. Marie in the near 
for prices'Gn about 10 locomotives. 


The MINNEAPOLIS, ST. 


future may ask 


ComMPANY, Pineland, Texas, has ordered 
one Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


hae Temere LUMBER 


has ordered 2 Mikado type and 
from the Baldwin Locomotive 


VICKSBURG 
locomotives 


THE ALABAMA & 
1 Santa lc 


Works. 


typ 


ordered 1, 
Baldwin 


& WESTERN has 
locomotive from the 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA 
1-wheel saddle tank 


comotive \\ 


switching 


orks 


INTERNATIONAL PApER Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., has 
two 0-4-0, saddle tank locomotives from the 
| Works. 


Raldwin focomotive 


ordered switching 


Dwicur VP. Ropinson 
ord red 
tank 


& Company, INc., New York City, has 
locomotive \Works, 12, 0-4-0 saddle 
Brazil 


from the Baldwin 


locomotives for export to 


Roecuester & DPirtspurcH reported in the 
February 18 as inquiring for 20 locomotives is 
14 Mallet type, 5 VPacilic type and 9 Switching 


Ture Burerato, 
Railway .lge of 
asking for 


WoW 
locomotives. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAuL reported in the Mail- 
of March 11, as inquiring for 50 Mikado type locomo- 
Works, 25 


THe 
TUIRG A 


«A 


ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Mikado type locomotives 


lives, has 


NORTHERN has ordered 2 Consolidation 
\merican Locomotive Company. These 


Tue APALACHICOLA 
type locomotives from the 
locomotives will have 18 by 24 in. cylinders and a total weight in 


working order of 124,000 Ib 


THe Denver & Kio GRANDE WeEsTERN, reported in the Railway 
ve of February 18 as asking for prices on 20 Pacific type loco- 
motives, has ordered 10 Mountain locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company 


type 


Tue Sorvay Process Company, SyrAcuse, N. Y., has ordered 
two 4-wheel switching locomotives from the \merican Locomo- 
These will have 13 by 20 in. 


cylinders and a total weight in working order of 65,000 Ib. 


tive Company. locomotives 


THe Louisvitte & NASHVILLE, reported in the Railway Age 
of March 25 as inquiring for 6 Mikado type locomotives, has 
ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 26 by 30 in. cylinders; a total weight 
in working order of 295,000 Ib. and will be equipped avith super- 
heaters, 


Freight Cars 


Tue Fiorina East Coast is asking for prices on 400 refrigera- 
tor cars. 


Tue Missour! Paciric is inquiring for repairs to 200 refrigera- 
tor cars 
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Tue ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS are inquiring through the 
car builders for 50 caboose cars. 


THe MercHANTs’ Dispatcn will build from 1,000 to 1,500 


refrigerator cars at its own shops. 
Tue Missourt, KANSAS & TEXAs in the near future may ask 


for prices on 2,000 automobile cars. 


THe AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR , TRANSIT Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., is inquiring for 2,000 refrigerator cars. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring for 300 composite gon 
dolas, 50 single sheath box cars. and 50 stock cars. 


Tuk CHESAPEAKE & QOHio is asking for bids until 
for 1,500, 40-ton box cars and 200, 40-ton stock cars. 


April 17 


Tne East INptiA RAtwWway ComMPANy is inquiring through the 
car builders for 350 open and 150 covered goods wagons. 


Tue Granp Trunk is having 250 refrigerator cars repaired 
at the shops of the National Steel Car Corp., Hamilton, Ont. 
THe LAKE CHAMPLAIN & Mortanu has ordered 10 ore 


and 12 ore car bodies, of 50-ton capacity, from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, 


cars 


Tur Jacon Doty Packtnc Company, Buffalo, New York, is in- 
quiring for from 50 to 100 wooden refrigerator cars, with steel 
end sills, of 30 tons capacity. 


Tue Cricaco & North WesterRN, which was noted in th 
Age of April 1 as having opened bids on inquiries for 
3.100 freight cars, has rejected all bids. It has not been definitely 
decided when new inquiries wil! be called for. 
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Passenger Cars 
Tre SEABOARD Air LINE is inquiring for 5 dining cars. 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN is inquiring for six chair cars 
and six coaches, 


THe ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAys, are inquiring through thx 
car builders for 50 baggage cars. 


Tue Cowritz CHEHALIS & CASCADE is in the market for a 
gasoline propelled motor passenger car, with seating capacity for 
41 passengers and an eight-foot compartment for express. 


Tue Boston & MAINE reported in the Railway Age of March 
11 as inquiring for 50 cars for passenger service and 25 milk 
cars, has ordered 65 coaches, 20 smoking cars, 8 -combination 
smoking and baggage cars and 5 baggage and mail cars from the 
Osgood-Lradley Car Company and 25 milk cars from the Laconia 
Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap has placed orders for the 250 
cars for passenger service which were recently authorized, as 
noted in the Railway Age of March 11. The orders were dis- 
tributed as Pressed Steel Car Company, 75 coaches: 
\merican Car & Foundry Company, 65 coaches; Standard Steel 
Car Company, 50 coaches; Bethelem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Harlan 35 combination passenger and baggage cars and 


follows 4 


Plant, 35 
the Pullman Company, 25 combination baggage and mail cars. 


Iron and Steel 


’ 1 
o’clock 


THe New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 


noon, April 20, for 32,000 tons of rail. 

Tue Cnuicaco & EAstern ILLtINots has ordered 1,250 100 pet 
cent rail joints from the Rai! Joint Company. 

Tue Atcnison, TopeKA & SANTA FE has ordered 18,000 100 
per cent joints from the Rail Joint Company. 

THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis has ordered 2,000 
tons of rails from the Tennessee Coal Iron & Railroad Co 


THE. Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsvILLE has placed an order 
for a number of 100 per cent rail joints with the Rail Joint 
Company. 
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THe SouTHERN RaiLwaAy, reported in the Railway Age of 
March 18, as inquiring for 26,000 tons of 85 Ib. rail, has ordered 
this tonnage from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE VIRGINIAN Raitway has given an order to the Industrial 
Works for a 200-ton wrecking crane, and has also given an 
order to the American Hoist & Derrick Company, for one 
American ditcher. 


Tue ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & Santa FE is inquiring for one 
heavy-duty double-end car axle lathe with motor drive, one 
90-in. motor driven driving wheel lathe, one wheel press, one 
four-foot radial drill and one 300-lb. Beaudry hammer. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue WaBASH has placed an order with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany for 160,000 tie plates. 


Tue Missouri Paciric has placed an order with the Railway 
Supply Company for 500,000 tie plates. 


Tue Missouri, KANsAs & TEXAS is inquiring for 360 wheels 
(135 tons) for the 30 passenger coaches, inquiry for which was 
noted in Railway Age of March 25, 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts is inquir- 
ing for 75 low switch stands and two No. 10, 90-lb. manganese 
frogs, bids on which are due before noon, April 14. 


THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RaiLways have ordered 
through Mitsuhishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd:, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, 3,500 steel ties from the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuIcaco & St. Louis is inquiring 
for bolts, screws, nuts, shapes and bars, plates, billets, locomotive 
tires, nails, wire, axles, and tubes, to be supplied for the period 
from April 1, 1922, to July 1, bids on which must be in by 12 
o'clock, noon, April 10. 


Tue House Committee on labor, which has been holding 
hearings this week regarding the coal situation, at which 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers testified, on 
April 4 ordered telegrams sent to a large number of bitu- 
minous coal operators in the central competitive field asking 
them to meet officials of the miners’ union on April 10 to 
negotiate a new wage agreement. Mr. Lewis had stated that 
if sufficient of the operators responded to this request, it 
would be ample basis for negotiations for new contracts. 


eo ee *e- oo 





Photo by Underwocd & Underwood 


A Radio Telephone on the Rocky Mountain Limited, 
jck.L& &. 
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H. H. Bingham, vice-president, secretary and controller of 
the Charcoal Iron Company of America, Detroit, Mich., has 
been made general manager, succeeding F. W. Hutchings, 
resigned. 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Inc., has moved its 
offices and factory into a modern fireproof building at 520 Belmont 
avenue, Newark, N. J. The general offices formerly were in New 
York City and all manufacturing departments are now located 
under one roof. 


Howard K. Moore, secretary of the Portsmouth-Solvay 
Coke Company prior to its joint absorption by the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation and the American Rolling Mill Company, 
has been appointed assistant general manager of the Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, works, Wheeling Steel Corporation. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York City, 
announce the opening of a new branch office at 1137 Guardian 
building, Cleveland, Ohic. This office will be in charge of Frank 


Henderson, who has been associated with several stoker com-’ 


panies in this territory for many years, 


R. C. Haley, salesman and inspector for the United States 
Light & Heating Corporation resigned on March 10, to 
accept the position of sales engineer with the Edison Storage 
Battery Company, with 
office in the Railway 
Exchange building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Haley 
will have charge of 
sales and service for 
the car lighting, sig- 
naling and _ industrial 
trucks in the central 
southern territory for 
the railway department. 
He entered the railway 
electrical field in 1899 
with the Wagner Elec- 
tric Company in St. 
Louis, and in 1902, he 
became associated with 
the Consolidated Elec- 
tric Lighting and Equip- 
ment Company of New 
York. In 1906, when 
the Missouri Pacific 
equipped a number of 
its cars with axle lighting equipment, Mr. Haley was ap- 
pointed assistant chief electrician of. that road. .He..also 
became associated with the electrical department of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and later, for a second time, with 
the Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting and Equipment 
Company. In 1907 he entered the service of the Bliss Electric 
Car Lighting Company at Milwaukee, Wis., and a few years 
later when this organization was merged into the present 
United States Light & Heating Corporation, Mr. Haley was 
appointed salesman and inspector, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 





R. C. Haley 


H. Fowler has been appointed district sales manager of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, territory of the Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., succeeding C. R. Cox. The appointment 
will be effective July 1 when Mr. Cox will be transferred to 
the main office as sales statistician. 


A. E. Nelson, district sales representative of the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to western sales manager, with head- 
quarters at the main office in the Peoples Gas building, Chi- 
cago, succeeding W. B. Neal, who has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Somerville Iron Works, Somerville, 
N. J., with headquarters at Chicago. 
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H. B. Thurston on April 1 was appointed sales manager of 
the Talmage Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Thurston has been connected for the past ten years with the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in charge of its work in the Pittsburgh district. 


A. P. Blackstead, formerly chief engineer of the Camden 
Iron Works, Camden, N. J., and prior to that hydraulic engi- 
neer of the Henry R. Worthington Company, New York, has 
become associated with the engineering staff of the Dayton- 
Dowd Company, Quincy, Ill, manufacturers of centrifugal 
and fire pumps. 


The Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has established its own branch sales office in the Canadian 
Pacific building, 342 Madison avenue, New York City. H. C. 
Kensing has been appointed sales manager for the New York 
territory. Mr. Kensing was formerly manager of the steel 
tubing department in the New York branch of the U. T. Hun- 
gerford Brass & Copper Company. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
separated the power and railway divisions of the Pittsburgh 
office. Barton Steveson, who has been manager of both 
divisions, will continue as manager of the power division and 
F. G. Hickling has been appointed manager of the railway 
division; S. R. Shave has been appointed manager of the price 
section of both the power and railway divisions in the Pitts- 
burgh office. 


American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company 


The report of the American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, shows net income of 
$1,320,271 after all charges and federal taxes, equivalent after 
dividends on subsidiary companies’ stocks and preferred divi- 
dends to $4.41 a share on the company’s outstanding common 
stock of no par value. This compares with $2,571,848, or $13.08 
a share in the previous year. 

Joseph B. Terbell, president, in his statement to the stock- 
holders says in part: 

“Your company has passed through one of the most trying 
years in its experience. Incoming orders during the first half of 
the year were at a very low ebb, but in July an improvement was 
noticeable and continued throughout the last six months. The 
amount of sales at no time reached a normal volume. 

“During the present year every effort will be made to reduce 
production costs to the lowest possible level consistent with good 
management and maintenance of our present standard and quality 
of product. We expect a further reduction in costs will enable 
our sales force to make substantial increases in the volume of 
sales in all departments. 

“Competition is very keen and our products are being sold on a 
narrow margin of profit. For our earnings we are, therefore, 
relying on the volume of business transacted rather than on a high 
percentage of profit. While there are many unfavorable features 
in the present situation, the general exhaustion of the stocks of 
our products in the hands of our customers should necessitate 
their now buying in amounts equal to their current consumption. 
This, we anticipate, will result in a substantial increase in incom- 
ing orders as compared with 1921.” 

The consclidated balance sheet of the American Brake Shoe 
and Foundry Company, as of December 31, 1921, follows: 


ASSETS 1921 

De rand adele wid aeaaietdn a wheaewk sheen eeeweueees $596,066 
Maretable Icans and investments................0-.0-. 985,398 
i i ag ee 2,798,222 
Notes and mortgages receivable ...........csceccceees 406,556 
I, chuck Gietddnekebenncenees ane an xeewadavwe 2,648,304 
EID IE SENS, Oo OT Ee ae 108,809 
Capital stocks of associated companies .............26: 2,880,162 
Plant and equipment less depreciation .............00. 5,953,485 
ST I gy fe inca oa aw Seated «odes 6,817,144 

$23,194,146 

LIABILITIES 

Aocounte amd wages payable 2.2.6 ccccs cecccccccsces $1,110,873 
eS I NS on obiecs aces mae danemenek’ 262,136 
OE | ER ee ee Pree bee eee rea 120,000 
IE ha Saks wa wing hia daelnie Gee's east awe Kees aemeene 379,088 
EOE SO i tee eee nee) 9,538,500 
etna Sig ekinenbe ek tee kee dma kell *11,781,749 
Capital stock of subsidiary companies ..............+.. 1,800 

$23,194,146 


* Outstanding 148,854 shares of no par value represented by surplus of 
$11,781,749, 
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Western Electric Company 


The total sales of the Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, were $189,765,000, which 
compares with $206,112,000 in 1920. The unfilled orders of the 
company at December 31, 1921, aggregated $75,525,000, as com- 
pared with $82,655,000 at the end of the year 1920, and $47,442,000 
at the end of the year 1919. 

“The net earnings for the year 1921 were $10,166,337, out of 
which were paid interest amounting to $5,842,340 and dividends 
amounting to $3,500,000—$10 per share on the common stock— 
leaving a balance carried to common stock of $823,997. This 
compares with net earnings of $8,277,414 and a balance of $894,769 
in the previous year. 

The company’s bills payable were reduced during the year from 
$42,750,000 to $29,050,000, a reduction of $13,700,000, while the 
cash on hand increased $5,438,000, making a total improvement 
for the year in its financial position of $19,138,000. In the two 
months since the end of the year, according to the company’s 
annual report, a further improvement of about $8,500,000 has been 
made in the financial position. 

The balance sheet, December 31, 1921, follows: 


ASSETS 

PII «55.0: 5: eicca-e aa oc twracae ately aia oa oomnS $45,569,836 
CO LSE RS Oe Me RO ee $58,978,025 

ad aah b/6.0.076.5 sk 6a. oe AAS ee eON 13,262,880 
MINE oc wrorainy ie eleuun a cuca cd bao Se 779,019 

EE iis ace cium alsa ereaierie ae meee s 573,474 

URED UUNININIOD  &6550:0:5:6-00 4 bees ewe eee 833,268 

SEE TOBORE bo 650 6h a horervsscicaccdes 


39,035,927 


en I, BN SS oii isk dase eee 113,462,593 
Trustees, emplcyees’ bond purchase plan...... 465,464 


I CIE gon dak obvns debe een kkenee 2,315,471 
International Western Electric Company, Incor- 
ere ree re 17,988,053 


CR EE =. chiwdeae in vate raewasseeeen $179,801,417 


LIABILITIES 
Common _ stock, 500,000 shares authorized, 
350,000 shares issued, no par value......... $58,773,450 








First mortgage bends, 5 per cent, 1922........ 15.000,000 
Convertible gold bonds, 7 per cent, 1925....... 28,600,000 
Petal cngltal HARGIS occ ccceveseccsisics $102,373,450 
SS Ee SONONEN 514s ess sortenecorinexce $29,050,000 
Trade acceptances and bills receivable discounted 448,456 
ORRIN BERT. 606 00 CoN eee skeet cei eK ee 13,586,093 
Tasal current Haldities cc cccccccccscices 43,084,549 
Reserve fer depreciation on plant ............ 27,924,413 
Reserve for employees’ benefit fund........... 1,600,000 
Reserve for CONTINGENCIES . 2. .ccccccccvecccce 4,819,005 
po eee re eT 34,343,418 


Peer cr rrr rrr rr ete $179,801,417 


Trade Publications 


Evectric HEADLIGHTS.—The Pyle National Company, Chicago, 
has recently issued a 22-page illustrated catalog (No. 101) describ- 
ing its line of electric lighting equipment and accessories for 
locomotives, shops and yards. Sectional views show the construc- 
tion, adjustment and maintenance of headlights, turbo-generators, 
flood-light units and switches. Diagrams of the complete circuits 


. for locomotives are given, together with lists of material and 


directions for installation. 


OUTSPINNING THE SPIDER—An interesting book of 137 pages, 
illustrated, has recently been issued by John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J., in which the history of wire is traced 
from its development. The story is told in a smooth, easy-reading, 
non-technical manner beginning at the time of the first wire 
cable built by the founder of the company, up through the in- 
creasing uses for such products, the building of suspension 
bridges, to the manfacturing processes of making all: forms of 
modern finished wire, from furnace to shipping room, 


Lap RoBEs, free, may be had by passengers on the Baltimore 
& Ohio trains 5, 6, 7 and 8 between New York and Chicago 
when they’ desire to make use of the observation end of the 
train to enjoy the scenery. It is found that many passengers 
like to watch a sunrise, sunset or other scenic effect while en- 
joying the fresh air; but at this time of the year the early 
morning air may be too chilly cn the observation platform, with- 
out protection, so lap robes were provided. These robes may 
be obtained from the Pullman conductor or porter upon request. 
The innovaticn has proven popular so far. 
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Boston & Maine.—This company is contemplating the con- 
struction of an engine house at Portsmouth, N. H. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Work is progressing on the extension of 
this company’s line from Kipawa to Les Quinze at the further end 
of Lake Temiskaming, 800 men being at present employed on the 
work, 


CENTRAL oF NEw JeRSEY.—This company is constructing a new 
bridge across the Lehigh river at Nesquehoning, Pa., in con- 
nection with a revision of line at this point. S. B. Mutchler & 
Co., Newark, N. J., has the contract for the substructure and 
the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation for the superstructure 
which will be five deck plate spans each 93 ft. long. The new 
structure will be on a six degree curve instead of ten degrees as 
wich the old. The cost is estimated at about $850,000. A new 
interlocking plant will be installed also. 


Lporapo & SANTA FE.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
coustruction of three lines in Kansas, one line of 3 miles in 
Chase county, another of 38 miles in Chase and Butler counties 
and another of 2% miles in Butler county. It is stated that the 
first and second lines with the existing line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe will furnish a direct route from Ellinor to 
Eldorado, reducing the haul for through trains by 13.65 miles, 
and that the third line, together with 14%4 miles of the second 
line, will furnish a belt line aromid the east side of the city of 
Eldorado. 


YLLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, the Bloomington & Normal 
Railway and Light Company and the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany are named as defendants in a petition of the City of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., set for a hearing before the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission at Springfield, Ill., April 4, involving the separation at 
grades at Washington, Clay, Justin and Grove streets in Bloom- 
ington. 


OrEeGoN SHORT LineE.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of a branch line from Homedale, Ida., in a south- 
easterly direction for 7% miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has announced that it will 
undertake additions and betterments in the Pittsburgh district 
to cost about $8,000,000, details of which will be announced 
later, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has entered into an agreement 
with the Pere Marquette, the Wabash and the Union Station in 
Detroit, under which it has obtained trackage rights over the 
Ann Arbor frem Toledo to Lexa Junction, from which point 
trains will be operated over the Pere Marquette to Carlton, thence 
over 20 miles of line to be constructed by the Pennsylvania to 
Del Rae, beyond which trains will be operated over the Wabash 
to River Rouge Junction and thence over the Pere Marquette 
to the Union Station. Included in the 20 miles of new line to 
be constructed by the Pennsylvania in the near future, will be 
a terminal yard at Del Rae. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—This company has completed plans for a 
$7,500 heating plant for installation in its resort hotel at Charle- 
voix, Mich., in time for the opening of the hotel about July 1. 


VIRGINIAN & WESTERN.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the construc- 
tion of a line of 3.6 miles in Wyoming county, Virginia, to be 
leased to the Virginian, which has also applied for authority 
for the lease. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—This company, now owner of the Sacra- 
mento Northern, an electric line running from Sacramento to 
Chico, with branches to Oroville, Colusa and Woodland, and 
owner also of a line cxtending from Woodland to Fairfield, 
has begun surveys for an extension of approximately 42 miles 
from Woodland to Vacaville, and from the terminus on its tracks 
near Fairfield to the vicinity of Vallejo. 
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Ann Arzsor.—Railroad Sustained—A decision has been handed 
down in the Court of Appeals, State of Ohio, sustaining the 
contention of this company that the reorganization of the Pere 
Marquette five years ago automatically terminated the contract 
for the use of the Ann Arbor terminal at Toledo, Ohio, by the 
Pere Marquette and requiring the latter road to enter into a 
new contract, retroactive five years. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Proposes State Pur- 
chase.—Senator Frank Manson, representing the Atlanta district, 
recently proposed that the state of Georgia purchase this road, 
which is now in the hands of receivers and in danger of being 
scrapped. Mr. Manson said that many members of the legisla- 
ture from sections contiguous to the road had promised to sup- 
port the plan and indicated that such a bill would be offered*in 
the legislature this summer. He expressed the opinion that the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic could be purchased for $10,000,000 
by issuance of bonds. 


AtLantic & CaroLtina.—Asks Certificate to Operate Line.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing the operation of the Atlantic & 
Carolina Terminal, formerly operated as a private logging road. 


Boston & MAINE.—Annual Report—The annual report issued 


Thursday shows the corporate income for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921: 


1921 1920 
Railway operating revenue ............... $78,477,418 $75,539,327 
Railway operating expenses ............. 73,158,885 76,346,024 
Net railway operating revenue.......... 5,318,533 Def. 806,697 
ee ee ne 2,728,224 2,460,913 
Railway operating income................ 2,583,028 Def. 3,312,291 
Total non-operating income .............. 1,568,332 14,536,286 
NR NII ofan he Garearetwianitne sala ates 4,151,360 11,223,995 
Hire of freight cars—debit balance ....... 3,178,427 3,866,947 
Interest on funded debt ............00... *5,966,305 5.272.220 
Total deduction from gross income ..... 10,763,781 10,609,265 
ee oe rere Tar Def. 6,612,421 614,730 
Income applied to sinking funds .......... 205,836 410,978 
Le Se re ce rere Cee 26 enaek 1,227,948 
Equipment trust installments ............ 548,979 340,496 
Total appropriation of income .......... 754,815 1,979,423 
Net deficit transferred to profit and loss 7,367,236 1,364,693 


*Interest amounting to $161,230 accrued on bonds held in sinking funds 
is included below in account “Income Applied to Sinking Funds.” 


The annual report of the Boston & Maine will be reviewed 
editorially in next week’s issue. 


Cuicaco & ILttinots MipLaAnp.—Authorized to Issue Notes— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue 
of $484,000 of 7 per cent promissory notes, the proceeds to be 
used in payment for rebuilt equipment, 


Cuicaco & ILLINno1is WESTERN.—-Bond Authorization Modified — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a modification 
of its previous order to authorize this company to issue $291,000 
of 7 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock instead of $600,000. 


Cur1caco GREAT WESTERN.—Annual Report.—Theannual report 


issued this week shows an income statement for December 31, 
1921, as follows: 


*1921 1920 
OO ee $24,273,653 $24,032,435 
CORGPRCII CRUCNIEN 6 oics.s o0diccs:s en eeae ass 20,989,981 26,452,243 
Net revenue from operating............ $3,283,672 Def. $2,419,808 
NE ear are I ote drat ot aretarale crete 899,938 1,010,657 
Railway operating income ...........+. $2,382,085 Def. $3,429,543 
Equipment, NN SEEN sac oo eg) ba Fd AG 776,909 29,933 
NOUE SHOUMEUER,. GEO 6o5cas bcc eies scones es 792,495 698,868 
Wet operating: InGoMe «...cccsicces cas 7 $812,681 Def. $4,158,344 
Received from U. S. Government.......... ssesos 3,185,060 
Teac ahh eatirwcacs sateen se DE RO $812,681 Def. $973,344 
CI Ne oo ae 6c Casa EAE KAR OGRE MS 376,552 683,211 
PN NII 5 Gite sion Gwe ctwiem WW waieeeeN $1,189,233 Def. $290,133 
PeGuetions TOM GLOSS... cece cccccvessens 1,781,834 1,665,036 
PR easier ales nied eda ank $592,601 $1,955,169 

Lapovrer GdjastmMent, CLEA. ..0ccccercesase:.. secces 406, 
NEE hg ori ain. HE bein eee whens $592,601 $1,548,375 


*Guarantee period lap-over items excluded. 
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CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN.—Authorized to Pro- 
cure the Authentication and Delivery of Bonds.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
procure the authentication and delivery of $1,129,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds to be held in its treasury. 


Cisco & NorTHEASTERN.—Application for Loan Approved.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan of 
$111,450 to this company to assist it in making additions and 
betterments. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $7,500,000 of 15-year 5% per cent gold 
bonds to be sold at not less than 84 or pledged at not less than 
70. It is proposed to use $6,024,000 to discharge or refund at 
maturity on July 1 a like amount of first lien equipment 4% per 
cent bonds and the balance to discharge or refund demand notes. 


DenveR & Rio GrANbDE.—Time Extended.—The Hammond com- 
mittee has extended until April 21, 1922, the time for depositing 
the Denver & Rio Grande first refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds under the reorganization agreement dated January 27, 
1922, Arrangements have been made for the purchase of the 
coupon dated February 1, 1922, as heretofore. More than 25 per 
cent of the $31,114,000 bonds outstanding have been deposited 
under the plan, 

The Sutro committee, representing the 7 per cent cumulative 
adjustment mortgage bonds, has announced an extension of time 
to and including April 21, 1922, for the deposit of bonds and 
certificates of deposit representing the same. ‘ 

James H. Perkins, chairman of the protective committee of 
the Denver & Rio Grande first and refunding 5 per cent bonds, 
stated that the time for the deposit of these bonds under the 
deposit agreement of January 31, 1922, has been extended until 
and including April 21. 


EASTERN MAINE.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities —This 
company, which has been organized to build a line of 128 miles to 
Jangor, Me., has filed an application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $1,400,000 of common 
stock and $7,000,000 of 30-year, 7 per cent gold bonds, 


Hocxinc Vattey.—New Director—Thomas J. Davis, of Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected a director to succeed John Galvin, de- 
ceased. 


ManiLa RatLroAp.—Trustee of Bond Issue—The Chase Na- 
tional Bank has been appointed trustee of an issue of $1,500,000 
Manila Railroad Company 15-year 7 per cent sinking fund col- 
lateral bonds, principal and interest guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Time Extension for 
Depositing Debentures—The time limit for the deposit of dollar 
and frane debentures under the terms of the plan for handling 
the $27,582,691 European loan has been extended from April 1 
to April 15, 1922. The dollar debentures may be deposited with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, with the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, or with Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia. 
The franc debentures may be deposited with the Equitable Trust 
Company in New York, Paris, or London, or with the American 
Trust Company in Boston, or the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company in Providence. 

A writ of attachment against the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford was served on April 3 upon C. F. Hall, assistant 
treasurer, at the Grand Central Terminal, New York City, in an 
action begun by Howard Major and Charles B. Squier, seeking 
judgment in the amount of $10,000 and $20,000 respectively. Their 
petition, made before Supreme Court Justice Lehman, charges 
that the company failed to meet on April 1 last maturing franc 
debenture bonds included in the European loan which the railroad 
company is endeavoring to extend until 1925. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the New 
Haven to extend its European debentures. See Railway Age, 
March 25, 1922. page 763. 


NorFotK SouTHERN.—Noies 
three-year 6 per cent 
April 1, 1922, 
Central Union 


Paid—An issue of $1,000,000 
collateral trust gold notes extended to 
were paid off at maturity at the office of the 
Trust Company, New York City. The issue 
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fell due on April 1, 1920, but was extended at that time to 
April 1, 1922, with interest at 7 per cent. 


NorrotK & WESTERN.—Annual Report.—See article on another 
page of this issue entitled “N. & W. Increases Net Operating 
Revenues 373 Per Cent.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Report—The corporate income for 
the year ended December 31, 1921, compares as follows: 


1921 *1920 
Railway operating revenues: 
PIER. Since ste Cees e cn cee Ghee cou webheenees Ce Ap A eer 
PUNE ap cts canes Con tee esa whee Coes ee rere ce 
| Oe Serer ee Ry 
Railway operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... Ce Hee 
Maintenance of equipment............scee0- ped bs Serre ere 
PEE Ue Wi see eeee deer wndeeeKeregeaanioeewe 5,312,286 
PCO So cccabcesenene seamen soda nss SIGeU ee | wweasdvens 
CIE aire oe eh a anne Ge Sonic avanti braoae sv Pe ee 


Total, including other...............s0.-- 
Net railway operating income................. 
Non-operating income: 


430,758,629 
41,221,968 


$11,965,0 


ies) 
uw 


Miscellanecus sent income................+. 1,967 ,267 1,205,996 
ee 2 eer 15,988,560 14,771,513 
Income from funded securities.............. 2,297,795 1,885,520 
Income from unfunded securities accounts... 5,894,663 4,337,849 
OD TRON. 5 kin coerce csackeesces 11,201,264 616,418 
Total non-operating income, including other 38,036,467 24,562,834 
NN MN ag oi gaara ka args wan a ee ace es 79,258,435 87,666,701 
Deductions from gross income: 
NS ee ere 15,617,101 22,741,979 
Berterent of TUMGEE GEMS. o-oo ccccccceccscons 25,808,688 18,448,750 
Interest on unfunded debt.................. 8,803,980 7,826,208 
Total deductions from gross income, includ- 
BN I a nigra:wca einen gare esate aoe nae enka 54,950,766 54,865,028 
Ne Ns au shah alana montis Ga anaemia aa aerees 24,307,669 32,801,673 
Disposition of net income: 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve 
DOM: craacadichiaa bata Kuiaients au eae aa ae aco 1,147,830 2,239,790 
Dividend appropriations of income (4 per cent 
im 3921; © Her COME IM F990)... .cevsccsces 19,966,936 29,950,404 
Construction expenditures on leased and 
branch roads directly operated, borne by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company....... i , Me Cee 
Balance transferred to credit of profit and loss 433,107 611,479 





*Operation during 1920 having been for two months under federal con- 
trol, for six months under the government’s guaranty, and for four months 
without government relationship, no comparisons of items of railway operat- 
ing revenues, expenses, etc., are shown in this statement. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania is reviewed in an article 
on another page of this issue entitled “Remarkable Improvement 
Shown by Pennsylvania.” 

New Director—Spencer O. Gilbert has been elected a director 


to fill the unexpired term of Joseph Wood, who died March 4 
last. 


PerE Marguette.—Dividends——This company has declared a 
dividend of 1% per cent on the 5 per cent preferred stock for 
the four months ending April 30 and 1 per cent on account of 
the arrears of the cumulative dividend on the same stock. The 
regular 1% per cent prior preference has also been declared. All 
dividends are payable May 1 to stock of record April 15. Here- 
after dividends on the preferred stock will be payable quarterly 
on the same dates as those on which dividends are paid on the 
prior preference. 


PITTSBURGH, BESSEMER & LAKE Erie—New Director.—J. G 


Frazer has been elected a director to succeed D, M. Clemson, 
retired. 


St. Lovis-San Francisco.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $11,453,000 of prior lien 5%4 
gold bonds to be sold at not less than 80 or pledged at not less 
than 70. It is proposed to issue $10,932,000 in lieu of and on 
surrender of a like amount of prior lien 6 per cent gold bonds 
authorized by the commissicn last year and the balance to pro- 
vide for the refunding of equipment notes. 


per cent 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads 
the following amounts: 

New England Steamship Company............ $100.000 
Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Company 27,500 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad Company 500 

The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely made 
up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other dis- 
puted items as between the railroad companies and the administra- 
tion during the 26 months of federal control. 
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Sales of Equipment Trust Certificates 


The director general has announced additional sales at par 
plus accrued interest, of railroad equipment trust certificates 
held by the government, to: 

Alfred Borden, New York: 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 1923 to 1935, inclusive............ $487,500 

Speyer & Company, New York: 
Waneek. TSG We T1955, TUCIGBINGs <.0i.ce6 ice ce sedsreeicccecas 6,546,800 
$7,034,300 


The sales comprise approximately two-thirds of all the maturi- 
ties of these equipment trust issues. The balance of one-third 
of all maturities will be stamped as subordinated, in accordance 
with the agreement as amended under the plan recently announced. 
The total amount of equipment trust certificates sold by the 
government to date, at par plus accrued interest, is $228,115,200. 


Payments to Railroads 


Total payments by the Treasury Department to railroads and 
other transportation companies under various provisions of the 
Transportation Act up to March 31, according to an 
announcement issued by the Treasury Department on April 1, 
have been as follows: 


(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212, fce reimbursement of 
deficits during Federal control: 

(1) Final payments, including partial 
payments previously made ........ 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certéficate for final payment 
has not been received by the Treas- 
ury frem the Interstate Commerce 
COMED S408 6 ieeeses steele 


$1,378,369 


1,815,841 


Total payments account reimbursement 
MEI, ch causekecswecewscwewes 
<b) Under Section 209, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212, for guaranty in respect to 
railway operating income for first 

six months after Federal control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances 
and partial payments previously 
WE c cekcnacueseeessuredes eases 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a 
certificate for final payment has not 
been received by the Treasury 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
COE, | ine migcoue eae ue mee eine 
Partia! payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final payment 
has nct been received, as_ stated 
MUR. cclcteeucvevecseuvecesieewade 


$3,194,210 


8,248,174 


259,510,874 
(3 


ww 


164,652,775 


Total payments account of said guar- 


432,411,823 


revolving fund of 
therein provided 298,478,717 
$734,084,750 


Repayments of loans amounting to $74,003,570 have been made 
by 22 companies, 


ee 


I ether Wr et a awe stecnns 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.56, quarterly, payable June 1 
to holders of record May 5S. 

Bangor & Aroostcok.—Commen, 2 per cent; preferred, 3% per cent; both 
payable April 1. ; 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable April 
20 to holders of record April 8. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable April 15 to 
holders of record April 1. 

Meadville, Conneaut & Linesville—2 per cent, payable April 1 to holders 
of record March 15. 

New London Northern.—2% 
holders of record March 16. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—First preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
April 20 to holders of record April 8; first preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 19; first preferred, $1,25, quarterly, 
payable September 30 to holders of record September 19; first preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable December 30 to holders of record December 19; 
second preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable April 20 to holders of record 
April 8 

Pere Marquette.—Five per cent preferred stock, 2% per cent; five per 
cent prior preference stock, 14% per cent; both payable May 1 to holders 
ef record April 15 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
May 31 to holders of record May 3. 


per cent, quarterly, payable April 1 to 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
April 4 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative railway 
stocks, close of business........... . 62.03 60.60 53.87 
Average price of 20 representative railway - 
bonds, close of business............. 83.83 83.19 73.49 
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Executive 


W. A. Colston has resigned as director of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission and has 
been appointed vice-president and general counsel of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, succeeding H. D. Howe, 
deceased. 


G. W. Lupton, superintendent of terminals of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective April 1, to succeed W. K. 
Etter, whose appointment as acting general manager of the 
Eastern lines, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of April 1. 


J. B. Finley, whose promotion to vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with headquarters 
at Empalme, Sonora, was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 25, was. born 
November 22, 1856, at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., and 
entered railway service 
in September, 1882, as 
a warehouseman on the 
Southern Pacific of 
Mexico. He was em- 
ployed in 1883 as a car 
sealer, from 1884 to 
1886 as a car carpenter, 
from 1887 to 1897 as 
master car repairer, and 
in 1908 became general 
storekeeper following 
which he served in the 
capacities of master car 
repairer, commissary 
agent, and purchasing 
agent until 1911, when 
he became assistant 
general superintendent. 
He held this position 
until September 1, 1920, when he was promoted to general 
superintendent, the position he occupied at the time of his 
promotion to vice-president and general manager on March 
1, 1922. 





J. B. Finley 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. W. Broome has been elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Western Maryland with headquarters at 
New York. S&S. R. Gehlert has been appointed treasurer and 
assistant secretary with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 


M. L. Countryman, general solicitor of the Great Northern, 
whose promotion to general counsel, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, to succeed E. T. Lindley, was noted in the Railway 
Age of March 4, has been elected vice-president as well as 
general counsel. F. G. Dorety, assistant general counsel, has 
been promoted to general solicitor to succeed Mr. Country- 
man. A. L. Janes, assistant general solicitor, has been 
promoted to assistant general counsel to succeed Mr. Dorety. 
R. J. Hagman has been promoted to assistant general solicitor 
to succeed Mr. Janes. 


F. G. Dorety, assistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern who has been promoted to general solicitor with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was born on July 20, 1878, 
at Boston, Mass., and studied law at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Harvard University from which he graduated in 
1900 and 1903, respectively. He entered railway service on 
October 1, 1908, as an assistant attorney on the Great North- 
ern at Seattle, Wash., since which he has served as attorney 
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from 1910 to 1915; attorney for the Great Northern and for 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company from 
1915 to 1918; and assistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern with headquarters at St. Paul from 1918 to the 
time of his recent promotion. As general solicitor, Mr. Dorety 
will have general jurisdiction over all litigation and legal 
matters throughout the system except the Canadian provinces. 


Edith Jarvis Alden, who has been doing confidential work 
in the office of the secretary and treasurer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy for a number of years, has been elected 
assistant secretary of 
the corporation to suc- 
ceed H. E. Jarvis, re- 
signed. Mrs. Alden was 
born and educated in 
Burlington, Iowa, and 
entered the service of 
the Burlington in May, 
1918, as an assistant in 
the treasury department 
in charge of liberty 
bonds. Upon the com- 
pletion of this work in 
1921, she became an 
assistant to H. E. Jarvis, 
until November of that 
year, when she assumed 
the full duties of the 
office of assistant secre- 
tary left vacant as the 
result of the absence of 
Mr. Jarvis on account 
of ill-health. Her ap- 
pointment as assistant secretary took effect March 9. 





Edith J. Alden 


M. L. Countryman, whose election as vice-president and 
general counsel of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, was announced in the Railway Age of March 4, 
was born at Nininger, 
Minn., on August 27, 
1862, and studied law 
at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., 
from which he was 
graduated in 1886. Mr. 
Countryman entered the 
service of the Great 
Northern in 1903 as an 
assistant general solici- 
tor with headquarters 
at St. Paul, and held 
this position until 1916, 
when he was promoted 
to general attorney, 
with the same _head- 
quarters. He was pro- 
moted to general solici- 
tor in 1918, and held 
this position with head- 
quarters also at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, until 
his recent election as vice-president and general counsel. 





( Underwo d & Underwood 
Studios, N, Y. 


M. L. Countryman 


Operating 


W. C. Showalter has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the Seattle division of the Northern Pacific with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., to succeed T. H. Lantry, appointed 
acting general superintendent, Western lines, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. Mr. Lantry succeeds A. D. Brown who 
has been appointed acting general manager, Lines West, with 
headquarters at Seattle succeeding E. C. Blanchard who has 
been elected to serve on the Train Service Board of Adjust- 
ment for the Western Region with offices in Chicago, for the 
period April 1 to August 1. 


W. E. Canning, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Long Island was announced in the Railway Age of April 1, 
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page 855, was born on February 5, 1867, at Jamaica, Queens- 
bore, New York City, and was educated in the public schools of 
Jamaica. He entered the service of the Long Island as a mes- 
senger in the train dispatcher’s office in 1880 and two years there- 
after became a telegraph operator. During the next forty years, 
up until the time of his recent appointment, Mr. Canning has 
served as towerman, train dispatcher, chief dispatcher, assistant 
train master, freight train master, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of freight transportation. 


C. D. Baker, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of the Long Island was announced in the Railway Age ot 
April 1, page 855, was born on September 21, 1873, at Suffern, 
New York. He was 
graduated from Rock- 
land College in 1890 
and entered the service 
of the Long Island in 
1891 as a car record 
clerk. Subsequently he 
served successively as 
staff record clerk, 
stenographer and clerk, 
timekeeper in the trans- 
portation department 
and chief clerk to the 
general superintendent. 
In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed train master in 
charge of electric imes 
and four years later 
had his iurisdiction ex- 
tended to cover all 
train operations. On 
April 20, 1916, he was 
promoted to superin- 
tendent and on the termination of federal control on March 1, 
1920, to assistant general superintendent, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent promotion. 





C. D. Baker 


W. K. Etter, whose appointment as acting general manager 
of the Eastern lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., to relieve F. C 
announced in the Rail- 
way Age of April 1, was 
born at Shippens- 
burg, Pa., on January 
16, 1874, and entered 
railway service as a 
rodman on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Wichita, Kan., on 
June 1, 1891, following 
which he was employed 
consecutively as 
a stenographer, time- 
keeper and clerk at 
Wichita, Kan., and Ar- 
kansas City, Kan., until 
May, 1893, when he be- 
came stenographer and 
chief clerk in the assist- 
ant superintendent’s of- 
fice at Fort Madison, 
Iowa. He held the 
latter position until June 10, 1894, when he became stenog- 
rapher, clerk, and chief clerk to the superintendent at Las 
Vegas, N. M., and later at Needles, Cal., where he remained 
until October, 1901, at which time he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general superintendent at La Junta, Colo., a 
position which he later occupied at Topeka, Kan. In July 1, 
1905, Mr. Etter was promoted to trainmaster of the Eastern 
division at Topeka, Kan., and on January 1, 1906, he was made 
a superintendent with jurisdiction first over the Rio Grande 
division at San Marcial, N. M., and later of the Oklahoma 
division, with headquarters at Arkansas City, Kan., in No- 
vember, 1916, he was promoted to general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Newton, Kan., where he remained until 
November, 1918, when he was promoted to assistant general 


. Fox, was 





W. K. Etter 














April 8, 1922 


manager at Topeka, Kan. He was appointed assistant to the 
operating vice-president with headquarters at Chicago, in 
April, 1921, the position he occupied at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


A. T. Owen, assistant superintendent of transportation and 
superintendent of stations and transfers of the Philadelphia & 
Reading, has been appointed superintendent of transportation, 
effective April 1. Mr. 
Owen succeeds Oscar 
W. Stager, who has re- 
tired after almost 59 
years of service with the 
Philadelphia & Reading. 
Mr. Owen was born 
April 6, 1870, at Norris- 
town, Pa. He was 
graduated from _ the 
Norristown High 
School and entered the 
service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading on July 
1, 1886, as a clerk at 
Philadelphia. He was 
promoted to the posi- 
tion of yardmaster at 
West Falls on July 1, 
1900, and to yardmaster 
at Pencoyd on De- 
cember 1, 1900; agent 
at Pencoyd on April 1, 
1902; and agent at Wayne Junction Transfer on October 15, 
1906. He was promoted to the position of supervising agent 
of the Philadelphia division on July 1, 1918, and on April 1, 
1919, was appointed superintendent of stations and transfers; 
on August 1, 1921, he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of transportation in addition to his duties as superintendent 
of stations and transfers. 





A. T. Owen 


Traffic 


C. S. Bourque has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Southern with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. D. Osterhout, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed general passenger agent with the same 
headquarters, succeed- 
ing E. L. Lewis, 
promoted. Mr. Oster- 
hout was born in Phila- 
delphia on October 13, 
1887. He began his rail- 
road career with the 
Pennsylvania at _ its 
North Philadelphia sta- 
tion in 1903. On No- 
vember 1 of the same 
year he entered the em- 
ploy of the Philadelphia 
& Reading as a clerk in 
the general passenger 
department. He served 
in that capacity until 
May 1, 1910, when he 
was appointed chief rate 
clerk. On November 1, 
1917, he was appointed 
special representative 
of the department and 
on October 1 of the following year was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, which position he was occupying 
at the time of his recent promotion. 





E. D. Osterhout 


R. L. Baylor has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Tennessee Central, with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Frank G. Nigg, traveling freight agent of the Union Pacific 
at Chicago, has been promoted to freight traffic agent with 
the same headquarters. 
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G. C. Speight has been appointed manager of the land and 
industrial department of tke Norfolk Southern, succeeding 
C. I. Millard, resigned. 


D. C. Stephenson has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., effective April 1. 


C. A. Washer, acting coal and ore agent of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed coal and ore agent with the same headquarters. 


T. B. Porr, traveling freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, has been promoted to division passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Austin, Tex., to succeed T. L. Darneal. 


C. C. Williams has been appointed district passenger agent 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, succeeding G. F. Ingram, promoted, effective April 1. 


J. P. Thomas, general agent of the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, with headquarters at Chicago, has been transferred to 
Riverside, Cal., succeeding J. H. Burtner, district freight and 
passenger agent, who has been appointed agriculturist. 


E. L. Lewis, general passenger agent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been 
promoted to passenger traffic manager, succeeding E. J. 
Weeks, who after many 
years of service has 
been relieved from ac- 
tive duty and appointed 
assistant passenger traf- 
fic manager. Mr, Lewis 
was born on September 
17, 1882, and entered 
railroad service as a 
stenographer in the em- 
ploy of the Central of 
New Jersey. On March 
12, 1903, he left that 
position to enter the 
service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading in the 
same capacity in the of- 
fice of the general pas- 
senger agent at Phila- 
delphia. In 1906 he 
was appointed assistant 
chief clerk in that de- 
partment and on De- 
cember 1, 1909, was promoted to district passenger agent at 
Philadelphia. On April 11, 1917, he was appointed assistant 
general passenger agent, which position he resigned on July 1, 
1918, to become assistant sales manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. With this company he served as sales 
manager, general distribution manager and assistant general 
manager, which latter position he resigned on March 1, 1920, 
to return to the Philadelphia & Reading as general passenger 
agent, in which position he was serving at the time of his 
recent promotion. 





E. L. Lewis 


E. T. Reynolds, formerly commercial agent of the Pere 
Marquette at Pittsburgh, Pa., and more recently traffic man- 
ager for the C. H. Wills Company, Marysville, Mich., has been 
appointed general agent of the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


Rufus D. Heusner, New York State freight agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
has been appointed division freight agent with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding C. H. Morgan, deceased. E. H. 
Stone, succeeds Mr. Heusner at Rochester. 


J. E. Light, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been transferred to Los Angeles, Cal., to fill a vacancy 
made some time ago by the promotion of L. C, Zimmerman. 
P. Bancroft, district freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Phoenix, Ariz., will succeed Mr. Light, and will 
be succeeded himself by D. Smith. : 
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William Pugh has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y. Everett D. Davis has been 
appointed to a similar position with the same headquarters, 
and R, R, Williams has been appointed division freight agent 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 


A. J. Grummett, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Great Northern, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., was announced in the Railway Age of 
February 18 (page 455), entered railroad service as a freight 
handler on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was 
promoted successively to foreman’s clerk, check clerk, receiv- 
ing clerk, billing clerk, freight received clerk, and assistant 
cashier. In 1898 he took a position with the Minnesota 
Transfer (St. Paul) in the “over, short and damage” 
department. He entered the service of the Great Northern 
in 1900 as a revising clerk in the accounting department, 
and three years later he was transferred to the claim depart- 
ment as a rate clerk. In 1905 he was made assistant chict 
clerk in the traffic department of that road, since which time 
he has been consecutively transcontinental clerk, chief tariff 
clerk, chief clerk to the assistant traffic manager, and chief 
clerk to the general trafic manager. He was holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent promotion. 


G. F. Ingram, district passenger agent of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent with headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. Ingram was 
born on June 24, 1886. 
He entered the service 
of the Philadelphia & 
Reading on July 10, 
1902, as an office boy in 
the office of the vice- 
president. For the next 
1l years he was em- 
ployed in the operating 
and executive depart- 
ments and in 1913 
entered the traffic de- 
partment. In 1915 he 
was appointed advertis- 
ing and publicity agent 
and, in 1917, district 
passenger agent. Dur- 
ing the period of federal 
control he was assigned 
to duty in the office of 
the federal manager 
and, in March, 1920, re- 
turned to his former 
position of district passenger agent, which he was occupying 
at the time of his recent promotion. 





G. F. 


Ingram 


Mechanical 


M. J. McGraw has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power and cars of the Wheeling & Lake Erie with headquarters 
at Brewster, Ohio, succeeding J. F. Hill, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of motive power and cars, effective 
April 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


F. M. Siefer, division engineer of the Sacramento division 
of the Southern Pacific at Sacramento, Calif., has been trans- 
ferred to the Stockton division at Stockton, Calif., to succeed 
J. B. Dawson, resigned. 


R. C. Miller, division engineer of the Chicago Terminal 
division of the Northwestern region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been transferred to the Philadel- 
phia division, with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Elmer Irving, promoted to engineer maintenance of 
way of the Central Pennsylvania division. C. L. Barnaby, 
division engineer, at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been transferred 
to the Chicago Terminal division, to succeed Mr. Miller; 
J. K. Sherman, division engineer at Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been transferred to Fort Wayne, to succeed C. L. Barnaby, 
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and E. L. Hoops, supervisor on the Eastern region with head- 
quarters at Huntington, Pa., has been promoted to division 
engineer, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., to suc- 
ceed J. K. Sherman. 


C. K. Bowen, whose appointment as chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico with headquarters at Empalme, 
Sonora, was reported in the March 25 issue of the Railway 
Age, was born on March 15, 1878, at Galveston, Tex. Follow- 
ing the completion of his engineering course at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas in 1898, he entered railway 
service with the Santa Fe as an assistant on preliminary location 
and on construction in East Texas, where he remained until 1902, 
when he entered the service of the Hill-Polley Land Company 
at Center, Tex. In July, 1903, Mr. Bowen re-entered railway 
service as a draftsman on the Pacific Electric at Los Angeles, 
Cal. He became chief draftsman on the same road in 1906 
and served in this capacity until 1908, when he was promoted 
to assistant engineer in charge of constructing various track 
extensions, power plants, bridges, etc. He became field en- 
gineer in general charge of all engineering and construction 
for the same company in 1910, and in 1913 and 1914 served 
as acting chief engineer. He left this road in 1918 to enter 
military service as a field engineer with the 8lst engineers, 
from which he was discharged in 1919 as a captain. He 
then re-entered the employ of the Pacific Electric with direct 
charge of all engineering and construction, and continued in 
this capacity until his connection with the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico as noted above. 


Purchasing and Stores 


W. C. Bower has been appointed assistant manager of pur- 
chases and stores of the New York Central Lines. The title 
of general purchasing agent of the New York Central Rail- 
road and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has been abolished. 


A. J. Mello, whose appointment as purchasing agent of the 
San Diego & Arizona, with headquarters at San Diego, Cal., 
to succeed F. C. Howard, was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 25, was born 
December 20, 1866, at 
Jackson, Cal. After 
completing a course in 
a business college in 
that city in 1906, he en- 
tered the service of the 
Southern Pacific as a 
trucker in the freight 
sheds at Sacramento, 
where he remained until 
March 28, 1907, when 
he became a clerk in the 
general stores at Sacra- 
mento. In November, 
1910, he was promoted 
to accountant. In July, 
1913, he became a sta- 
tionery storekeeper with 
headquarters at Oak- 
land, and in February, 
1918, he was promoted 
to general stores in- 
spector in the general storekeeper’s office at San Francisco. 
In August, 1918, he was promoted to traveling storekeeper 
and in September, 1921, became superintendent of the com- 
missary stores at San Francisco, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion to purchasing agent. 





A. J. Mello 


Obituary 


John W. Midgely, who was chairman of the Western 
Freight Association until its dissolution in 1898 and who 
organized the Bureau of Car Performances, which became 
the Railway Clearing House Bureau, died in Chicago on 
April 4 at the age of 79. Mr. Midgely was instrumental in 
the agitation which resulted in putting car rentals on a per 
diem rather than a mileage basis. He retired in 1908 owing to 
his loss of sight. Mr. Midgely was born in Leeds, England. 








